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BITS OF ANTIQUITY AT THE PARIS EXPOSITION 


By JOSEPHINE TOZIER 


ITH a century just 
leaving us and a new 
’ one about to utilize 
3 for the future all that 
it has inherited from 
past, the interest in 

bygone ages is 


naturally en- 
hanced. Even 
the irreverent 
and those who 
are but little 
given to anti- 
quarian _ tastes 
may be awak- 


ened to an en- 
joyment in the 
past by some- 
thing that entertains rather than instructs 
them. The French have felt this, and the 
quaint old city which has been reproduced 
on the banks of the Seine with the begin- 
ning of this newcentury te delight the lov- 
er of history who visits the Exposition as 
well as the curious seeker of novelties, is 
now quite completed. It is a little town of 
streets and squares, old passages and 
courtyards, borrowed from the last four 
centuries of old Paris. Just now it stands 
deserted except by the workmen; but it is 
safe to say that as soon as the Exposition 
opens the crowds who will be amused and 
delighted in the street of the “Old 
Schools ” (Vieilles Ecoles), the queer lit- 
tle passage called “ On the River Front,” 
—which is a reproduction of the old street 
of the Remparts,—the bridge of “Change” 
with its houses and shops, and the finer 
bits .of the time of the Renaissance to be 


found in the Cour des Comptes, will grow 
greater and greater every day. The atten- 
dants and people employed by the Com- 
mittee of the Exposition in this old Paris 
are to be costumed according to the period 
of the buildings in which their various 
duties are performed. 

The first view as we walk over the Seine 
on the Pont d’Alma is fascinating in the 
extreme. The little old town has been built 
out on piles at a point where the river 
bends, this being done in order to prevent 
the destruction of the trees which line the 
river-front along “Cour la Reine,” the 
street whose sad history is known to all 
those who take an interest in the romantic 
career of the unfortunate Marie Antoi- 
nette. It was along this street and under 
these same trees that she came back to 
Paris from Versailles escorted by a howl- 
ing mob. To enter old Paris, a paved road- 
way descends from the Pont d’Alma to a 
drawbridge of ancient make, which leads 
us through the old Porte St. Michel direct- 
ly into this reproduction of antique Paris. 
As soon as we step under the gateway of 
the ancient fortifications we seem to have 
left 1900 far behind us. By carefully 
studied art, the builders of this reproduc- 
tion of the last centuries have managed to 
give the buildings around us in the narrow 
streets a worn and tired look, as though 
they had stood hundreds of years instead 
of only during one brief winter. The ar- 
chitects, MM. Robida and Bénouville, 
spent over a year of study in the libraries 
and the different old quarters of Paris in 
which remains of the past ages still linger. 


By skillfully putting together the knowl- 
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Bits of Antiquity at 


edge thus acquired, the clever plans were 
constructed which have resulted in this the 
most charming bit to be found in the 
whole Exposition, now almost ready to 
open. Here we find such houses as the old 
corner from which swung the sign of “ Le 
Grand Coq,” where Parliament prepared 
itself for the agitations of the “ Fronde,” 
and under whose carved roof and highly 
decorated balcony passed in and out every 
day the pioneer journalist of France, the 


the Paris Exposition 


man who founded in 1631 the Gazette of 
France. The old house remained intact 
until the time of the Revolution. Around 
it in the street which in old Paris is called 
the “ Street of the Old Schools ’’—a sec- 
tion of the old Latin Quarter now s0 
rapidly being destroyed by the march of 
progress a the widening of the old 
streets and passages—is a conglomeration 
of bits of quaint architecture, delicate 
towers, carved windows, and highly paint- 
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ed facades, all of which are historicall 
correct, and most of them associated wit 
the memories of distinguished men. 

The highly ornamented house with the 
gaily-painted carved monkeys climbing up 
and down the corner pipe, throwing or- 
anges and otherwise showing their mischie- 
vous nature, was the house from which a 
proud little upholsterer stepped into the 
Rue St. Honoré, one bright January day, 
with his infant son in his arms. After nine 


Entrance, Porte St. Michel 


years of married life, he was bearing to 
the baptismal font his first-born, and 
when the happy Poquelin loudly pro- 
claimed the name Jean Marie he little 
thought that he was rejoicing in a son 
who, under the name of Moliére (which 
was taken later, upon his becoming an ac- 
tor),was to become one of the great menof 
France. Here is also the house of the Es- 
tiennes, the most illustrious typographers 
of the time of Francis the First, and the 
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dwelling of Flammel the alchemist who 
gave the whole top of his house to the poor 
on condition they should pray for him, 
and wrote an inscription begging prayers 
and pardons for his sins. 

Old Paris stretches along for a distance 
of two hundred and sixty meters on the 
river front, a long file of monuments and 
edifices, a thorough little city, divided into 
three principal quarters, pierced by streets, 
and cut up into squares, reflecting in the 
river a profusion of towers and little tur- 
rets and roofs from which spring storied 
belfries. Instead of closely copying this 
or that quarter of a bygone Paris, the 
architects found it preferable to choose 
and extract from old documents certain 
points which are really important and in- 
teresting to the student of antiquity. 
Therefore, the principal groups of old 
Paris divide themselves as follows: First 
comes the ancient Latin Quarter, which is 
near the entrance. Then winding streets, 
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naissance, the “ Chamber of Comptes” of 
the sixteenth century, which was burned 
down in 1737. Near this is a vast court, 
which will be called the Cour de Paris, 
constructed of the remains of the most 
beautiful private dwellings and palaces, 
dating from that same period. Here 
there will be a concert-hall; and it is safe 
to say that never was a theater more curi- 
ously installed. Another quarter will be 
devoted to a bridge of the olden time, with 
curious houses aud shops on either side, 
out of which we pass under the tower of 
the Grand Chiatelet to find before us a 
bit of the old palace of St. Louis and a cor- 
ner of the sixteenth century in the street 
of St. Laurence of the Fair. Here ends 
our little town with a rampart over the 
river and the tower of the ancient Arch- 
bishop’s palace. This is, without entering 
into detail, what we can see after we have 
entered the Porte St. Michel, leaving be- 
hind the modern atmosphere of new Paris, 


Le Grand Coq, Pont de Change 


which lead to the place where the tower of 
the old Louvre and the Church of St. 
Julian the Minstrel, patron of musicians 
and jugglers, is to be found. Thence the 
streets wander on to the spot where stands 
the most celebrated building of the Re- 


with its automobiles and everything else 
which we call “fin de stécle.” What 
should we say now? Probably the French 
with their wit will begin to call all that is 
weird and novel “ nowveau stécle.” 

This reproduction of old Paris, in brick 
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Bits of Antiquity at the Paris Exposition 


and stone and mortar and beams that look 
as though they had come to remain forever 
and delight all future generations, will not 
be the only spectacle of the kind at the 
Exposition. This is beautifully located on 
the river front, having on one side the 
towers of Notre Dame, under whose pro- 
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of Isabel of Bavaria and her husband, 
King Charles VI. For this gay young 
queen was married to her pleasure-loving 
husband when she was but fourteen and 
he sixteen years old, and so impatient was 
he to be united to his lovely princess that 
he could not wait for the ceremony which 
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tecting shadows the originals of these 
queer houses formerly clustered, and on 
the other side a view of the hills of Sévres, 
recalling triumphs and disasters to every 
lover of French history. 

But another bit of the Paris of bygone 
days is to be seen on the other side of the 
Exposition grounds on the Avenue de Suf- 
fren, where the Paris of 1400 has been 
copied to delight the lover of Victor Hugo 
and his famous story of Notre Dame. 
Here the Court of Miracles, where the 
tournaments took place and the beggar 
fraternity of Paris held its meetings, is 
duplicated, with its queer low buildings 
and dingy lanes surrounding it. One of 
the most ancient churches in French his- 
tory, the Church des Filles Dieu, some 
old hostelries, and little shops and time- 
worn buildings surround the Cour des 
Miracles. Here all last summer, in prepa- 
ration for the Exposition, a performance 
was given by people in costume represent- 
ing the doings of the Parisians in the time 


House of Moliére (apes carved on the corner)—To right, Flammel House 


had been planned at Arras, but, putting 
her into a gorgeous coach with silver 
wheels, drove to the cathedral of Amiens 
and married her. When he brought her to 
Paris he instituted the fétes and tourneys 
in the Cour des Miracles which are here 
being reproduced. It was toward the end 
of the fourteenth century, and here in the 
little church of the Filles Dieu the coro- 
nation took place. Little did the proud 
dames of the court of Charles VI foresee, 
as they tripped along in their jeweled high 
headgear and veils, with long brocaded 
trains failing from their shoulders, that 
madness would overcome the wretched 
young king, and that the lovely queen 
would live to be a scourge to France, 
through her immorality and tyranny. 
Within fifty years after the day of Isabel 
this Cour des Miracles became the haunt 
of beggars and thieves, the narrow streets 
surrounding it. were lairs in which they 
watched for victims, and Victor Hugo has 
most ably described the entrance made by 
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Gringoire into the Beggars’ Court by 
means of these same tortuous ways. The 
reproduction seen here on the Avenue de 
Suffren of the ill-smelling byways is most 
remarkable, showing the little two-storied 
houses with sloping roofs, all leaning one 
upon the other, and the shops which are 
filled with old wares and served by 
quaintly-dressed shop-tenders. The queer 
inn of the “ Trois Pichets,” with its places 
for guests of first, second, or third class, 
really looks within as if its walls had been 
marked and the floor worn by the footsteps 
and general use of four centuries. Even 
the band of musicians which escorts the 
royal party uses instruments now obsolete 
and plays the quaint airs of the fourteenth 
century, while the trim servants seem to 
have stepped out of Violet-le-Duc’s vol- 
umes, in their parti-colored dress. There is 
no shabbiness about the affair. Costumes, 
houses, streets, and all the accessories will 
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bear the closest inspection, and the drama- 
tis personae act their parts as if they had 
just awakened from a Rip Van Winkle 
sleep. This has all been in perfect run- 
ning order since last May so that the visi- 
tor in Paris who had not the good fortune 
to see the more artistic buildings of the 
old Paris on the river front could still get 
a taste to delight his antiquarian soul in 
the little Paris of 1400 to be found on the 
Avenue de Suffren. The modern amuse- 
ments at the Paris Exposition are so origi- 
nal as to be in direct contrast to the 
antiquities here described. 

At many previous expositions there have 
been attempts at the reproduction of old 
styles of architecture and historical 
reminiscences, but never has anything so 
complete as the work done for this present 
exposition in imitating ancient structures 
been attempted at any time in any 
country. 
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VESTA 


MARIE 


By LUCY VAN TRESS 


HE stars looked down on a cold, 
white world; some sorrowfully, in- 
to the homes of penury and heart- 

ache, some sparkling with joy, into little 
cottage homes which held more pure heart 
happiness than many a stately mansion. 
One star, particularly bright and spar- 
kling, looked boldly into the window of a 
humble cottage where the feeble, wailing 
ery of a new-born baby was heard. All 
through the mght it watched protectingly, 
like a bright sentinel, the cottage and the 
new life which had just entered into it, 
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and when the early morning dawned it 
turned reluctantly away as if regretting 
to leave the little one. 

Each night it appeared and threw its 
sparkling light into the window where the 
baby lay sleeping, all unconscious of the 
bright eyes that watched its dreamless 
slumbers. But the pale mother saw the 
bright star watching over her child, and 
in her heart she at once christened the 
tiny girl Vesta—Vesta Marie. 

I had been to call on the baby’s mama, 
and as I sat by my fire in the evening my 
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thoughts went back to the little one. I 
thought of my own life. So quiet and un- 
eventful it seemed to a casual observer, 
and even to some of my own people who 
could not see the “hidden springs,” it 
seemed altogether simple and common- 
place; but to me it was full of disappoint- 
ment and weariness and heartache. 

I hoped that little Vesta’s life would be 
a happy one, and, out of the bright coals 
of the maple-wood fire in my grate I built 
a castle for her where she reigned happy 
in her own little kingdom, that of her hus- 
band’s heart and home. 

I wondered if all the leaves of her life 
would be clean, pure pages that all might 
read, or if there would be soiled edges and 
tear-blots, and leaves folded down and 
fastened with a seal of undying remorse ; 
and then, I thought, I with the star will 
watch this new life as each petal unfolds, 
until it bursts into full flower. 

Vesta’s babyhood was much like that of 
other babies, and she soon slipped gently 
into a beautiful world known only to 
children. 

Then I saw that she was very pretty, 
and that she had a little “ singing-bird ” 
in her throat. She played and romped as 
all children do, but she had serious moods 
not often found in one so young. Her eyes 
were large and dreamy, and had a far- 
away look in them, as if she were walking 
on heights where the feet of her young 
companions could not climb. 

From the blue walls of its home the 
bright eyes of the star still watched her, 
and she grew to love it even more than she 
did her young friends. She found in its 
silent companionship something that 
suited all her moods, and it became the 
sharer of all her joys and sorrows. 

And now, seven times more the spring 
budded and bloomed into summer, autumn 
took the emerald wreath from her brow 
and with magical touch changed it to gold 
and topaz and ruby; then came the winter 
with ermine diamond-studded robes, and 
brought to Vesta her seventeenth birthday. 
I watched her as she hung the Christmas 
wreaths, and thought I had seldom seen a 
fairer picture. 

A soul pure and guileless looked out 
from the deep blue of her eyes; golden 
lights were in the soft plaits of her abun- 
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dant hair; the white of the lily was on her 
low, broad brow, the pink of the wild rose 
on her cheeks, and her every movement 
was full of willowy grace. 

This December also brought to Vesta an 
aunt to spend the holidays. She was very 
wealthy, and she begged to take Vesta 
home with her to the city where she could 
have the advantage of the best instructors 
in voice-culture. Her mother hesitated 
to consent. She knew the allurements of 
life in the city, and although Vesta had 
been reared in the church of her mother’s 
faith, she had always felt a little troubled 
because her child’s religious views were not 
in perfect unison with her own. She be- 
lieved in a God whose nature was a strange 
mixture of love and vengeance, while 
Vesta’s God was all love and tender pity. 
She was very reticent on the subject of 
her religion, but lived it every day in a 
quiet womanly way, and in the fair-faced 
flowers, in the little running brooks, in the 
golden sunshine, everywhere, she found 
“ footprints of the Creator.” 

Three years passed by, and Vesta was 
still with her aunt, and I began to feel 
that she had slipped out of my life alto- 
gether, when a voice seemed to say to me, 
“Why not go to the city?” So one day 
I found myself, as if by magic, cozily es- 
tablished in the city, where Vesta came to 
see me each day. 

Then she told me what I already knew 
—that she was singing in public. She had 
had some difficulty in overcoming her 
aunt’s prejudice against her appearing on 
the stage; but it being a very select com- 
pany with which she wished to engage, 
she at last gave a reluctant consent; for 
as Vesta said to me, “ Why did God put 
in my throat a little singing-bird if He 
did not intend to awaken glad echoes? ” 
So she shared this Heaven-sent gift with 
others. 

Every day she visited the Hospital of 
St. Luke, and many a weary life drifted 
down the “ River” to the sweet music of 
her voice, and in humble cottage homes, 
with voice low and divinely sweet, she 
hushed pale sufferers into refreshing, life- 
giving sleep. 

At her request I went one night to hear 
her sing: Shall I ever forget the fair jric- 
ture that greeted my eyes as she came 
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upon the stage, fair and pure as the white 
gown she wore? In her hair was fastened 
a star of aquamarines, over her bare white 
shoulders and rounded arms was thrown a 
lace shawl of silvery whiteness, of a pat- 
tern as delicate as the tracery of frost that 
we find on our window-panes in winter. 
Round her white throat was a fine silver 
chain, from which was suspended a man- 
dolin. Like a pure white lily she looked, 
as she softly touched the strings of her 
mandolin and sang like one inspired. The 
purity, love, and tenderness in her heart, 
all found vent in her song, and as she sang 
on in that low, rich contralto voice, I 
found myself walking in a garden of fra- 
grant flowers, pure and white as those 
upon the “ field of Ardath.” Clear, white 
moonlight flooded all the garden, bright- 
winged birds flitted around me, and there 
was a sound of softly rippling water; then 
the song ceased, and Vesta stood smiling 
in a shower of roses. 

In one respect Vesta was not unlike 
other girls. She had a lover—a large, 
handsome man, very wealthy, but who had 
chosen the profession of a physician, solely 
with a desire to alleviate suffering gener- 
ally and the needs of the poor in particu- 
lar. They were engaged, and would wed 
in the early autumn. How happy they 
were, drifting on a fair sea, in the golden 
sunshine of love! But suddenly a little 
cloud appeared in the blue of their sky, 
and a wave drove their boat ashore. 

The manager of the concert company 
had planned a trip across the ocean, and 
Vesta engaged to go with them. They 
would spend four months in Europe, then 
she would return in the autumn, and her 
voice would make sweet music in the home 
of the young doctor. 

It had been the dream of her life to 
visit the Old World, to walk under the 
sunny skies of France, and along the 
hedgerows of England, to sit and dream 
fair dreams under Italy’s blue sky; and 
out of the deep blue of the sky and the gold 
of the sunshine, of flowering hedgerow and 
down and barrow, she would blend a fair 


picture that would hang forever in the. 


picture-gallery of her memory. When the 
preparations for her journey were almost 
completed, she one day received a letter 
from her mother, begging her to come 
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home—a letter full of pathos and heart- 
hunger and longing for her child. Vesta 
had been accustomed to making little sac- 
rifices every day for those she loved. But 
now she must put aside the happiness of a 
lifetime, or so it seemed to her; for she 
must give up her’ lover also. She could 
not ask him to wait for years to claim his 
bride; neither could she expect him to 
give up his field of love and labor to fol- 
low her. 

She did not hesitate in her decision, 
but only asked for courage and cheerful- 
ness to do His will. At night when the 
stars came out in the blue she sought her 
own particular star, and thought she had 
never before seen it look so clear and 
bright and glittering, when down from its 
sparkling height shot a ray of dazzling > 
light and the soft voice of the night-wind 
whispered, “ Keep your eyes fixed on the 
stars, but do not forget to light the house- 
hold candles by the way.” So the dream 
was ended, and Vesta went back to the 
humble home of her childhood. . 

She put aside her own sorrow and lived 
only to make her mother happy, and as I 
looked at her sweet,fair face, and listened 
to her tender voice, I thought, “Is th'> ' 
be the end of the young -life I have 
watched ? ” and then a voice asked, “ What 
nobler, grander life could you ask, than 
one bright with a reflection of scattered 
sunbeams, a brave sacrifice made from 
pure, tender love for a mother? And this 
that you call the end is only the begin- 
ning; the tender, perfect beauty of her 
life you have not yet seen, a life pure and 
chaste as that of the virgin goddess of 
the Romans, whose name she bears.” 

As the eyes of the mother are quick to 
read the heart of her child, Vesta’s mother 
read and understood. With her own heart 
she held communion, and of herself she 
asked, “If my child could willingly lav 
down all the bright threads of her life for 
my sake, can not I for her pick them up 
again, and weave them into a chain of 
happiness that shall bind three lives? 
What is my fondness for my home com- 
pared with my love for the child I have 
watched and tended? I will go with my 
child to the life she has chosen, and she 
shall have her heart’s desire.” 

And so a little messenger flew to Vesta’s 
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lover and whispered a secret, and then 
Vesta came to me with her blue eyes shin- 
ing with happiness, and told me that they 
were going away. 

Then I asked her to sing, knowing intu- 
itively that I should never hear her voice 
again in song. The song she chose was 
a tender ballad, and her whole soul poured 


forth in that voice of pure, inexpressible 
sweetness. And as the last rich, sweet 
notes died away, I awoke. My maple-wood 
fire had died down to white ashes. It was 
far into the night; baby Vesta was asleep 
in her crib, and the soft silvery light of 
the star fell on her fair little face like a 
sweet benediction. 


Lane 


THE MASTER. 


HERE was a ruler born. Ere he had grown 
To man’s estate his playmates telt his power; 
And when there came to him the supreme hour 
That he could claim and call his will his own, 
He had the strength to meet the world alone. 
Kings paled at his command and gave their dower; 


Love failed to win him to her rosy bower, 
But bowed a slave before his regal throne. 


When jealous passion sought to cloud his fame 
And curb the might he wielded far and wide, 
By his stern will the hand of strife was stayed, 
And men were awed at mention of his name, 
Until one day Death calmly walked aside 
And beckoned him, when meekly he obeyed! 


Edward William Dutcher. 
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THE MUMMY AND THE MOTH 


By AGNES WARNER McCLELLAND 


E of the nineteenth century are apt 
to scoff at aught that involves the 
supernatural. We doubt the 

miracles of the Bible, we hoot at the mani- 
festations of modern spiritualism, and we 
decry the occultism of the East by termin 

it mere sleight of hand. We explain al 
phenomena as the results of nature’s 
operations under fixed law, and yet we 
find ourselves obliged to admit our igno- 
rance of many of the simplest of her pro- 
cesses. 

I, John Lee, a plain man of the people, 
a stern believer in material things, with a 
deep-rooted prejudice and disgust for all 
things claiming to be supernatural, have 
passed through an experience so peculiar, 
that except for certain undeniable facts 
I should be forced to believe myself the 
victim of a hallucination. Yet, there are 
moments in which I should be almost glad 
if that were true, feeling that even an 
incipient insanity would be preferable to 
this awful contact with a supernatural 
world. 

Hoping some man of science, some seer 
into the heart of things, may be able to 
explain the experience through which I 
have passed and give back to me my 
materialism, which was to me dearer than 
life, I have decided to lay my story before 
the public as briefly and simply as possi- 
ble; believing that by so doing, it may 
come under the eye of some one who can 
explain it to his own and to my satisfac- 
tion. 

In the year 1893, my friend Philip 
Morris, a writer and traveler of some note, 
returned to America to visit the World’s 
Fair. Coming directly from Egypt, and 
knowing of my private museum, of which 
I am justly proud, he brought me a 
mummy and a quantity of Egyptian pot- 
tery which had been discovered in an 
ancient tomb some distance from Thebes 
upon the banks of the Nile. 

The mummy was supposed to be that of 
a young girl, and, from the richness of the 
case in which it was inclosed, of no less 
rank than that of a princess. I was de- 


lighted, and was deeply grateful to my 
friend Morris for this unique present, and 
so gave my little princess the place of 
honor upon a dais that was reached by 
three steps, at the very end of the long 
room. 

Morris had purposely brought me the 
mummy wrapped, so that I might have 
the pleasure of divesting it of the inter- 
minable linen bands. It was therefore 
with satisfaction, though also with a 
certain sense of suspense bordering closely 
upon awe, that I, accompanied by my 
friends Morris and Dr. Janes, ascended 
to the museum one rainy evening in May 
for the purpose of unwinding my little 
princess. 

When at length she lay before us, it was 
with the utmost astonishment and delight 
that we gazed upon her. The delicate 
features were perfectly preserved, and save 
for the brown parchment-like skin she was 
as beautiful as when, upon that day so 
long ago, she was laid away with mourning 
by those who loved her. The plaited tress 
upon her left temple proclaimed her of 
the royal house; while heavy ornaments 
of gold clasped about the slender throat 
and arms told of the wealth and honor 
that must have been hers, and in the tiny, 
claw-like right hand was clasped an un- 
broken chrysalis. 

“ How wonderful it would be,” said the 
doctor, as we were carefully examining 
the chrysalis under the microscope, “ if 
there should be life here after all these 
years.” 

“ So wonderful as to be entirely impossi- 
ble,” declared Morris. “I am at a loss to 
understand the presence of the chrysalis 
here. It is something unheard of so far 
as I know, although the Egyptians did 
associate the butterfly with the immortal 
soul. Perhaps some one who loved the 
little maid laid it in the tiny hand simply 
as a beautiful thought of the future life.” 

“A tradition to which the world still 
clings,” I replied scornfully, and yet even 
as I spoke I put the chrysalis back in the 
little open hand. 
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The Mummy and the Moth 


The next evening found me alone in the 
museum, busily employed with my glass 
in examining the hieroglyphics upon some 
of the pottery tablets Morris had brought 
me. I was at the very end of the room 
farthest from the dais, and the student’s 
lamp upon the table by which I sat cast 
but a dim and shadowy light about the 
large room. 

I was entirely absorbed by my work 
when there floated into the range of my 
vision the largest and most beautiful white 
moth I had ever seen. I was startled for 
the moment, wondering where the lovely 
creature had come from. The windows 
were closed I knew, for the day had been 
damp and chilly. 

As I watched it floating to and fro, now 
over the man in armor, now above the 
great carved cabinet, and then again 
fluttering toward me, I noticed the deli- 
cate loveliness of its wings, which seemed 
slightly phosphorescent in the shadow. 

Then, having made several circuits of 
the room, it flew directly to the dais, 
floated softly above, and at last settled 
slowly down upon the lips of the mummy. 
Resting there, its wings gently vibrant, 
the strange phosphorescent glow grew 
distinctly brighter and seemed to throw 
an uncanny bluish light over the whole 
figure of the mummy, the face taking on 
a wan unearthly beauty. 

As yet, I am certain, I had no thought 
of fear, no sense of the supernatural, only 
an absorbing interest in this hitherto un- 
known species of the luminous moth, and, 
strange as it may seem, I had altogether 
forgotten the chrysalis in the hand of the 
mummy. 

As I put my hands upon the arms of my 
chair to arise, that I might go nearer and 


observe more closely the peculiar insect, 


I received an electric shock so severe as to 
throw me back in my chair with some vio- 
lence, at the same time the lamp by my 
side flared up, as with a slight explosion, 
and then went out. 

Instinctively I closed my eyes as I sank 
back from the shock, and when I opened 
them.again, in what seemed but a moment, 
the whole room was pulsating with an un- 
earthly bluish light. 

The moth clung, now like the very 
embodiment of gleaming beauty, upon the 
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mouth of the mummy, and with each 
vibration of those lovely wings the light 
in the room moved with them, ebbing and: 
flowing like the tide. Above the mummy 
I perceived a faint mist, now appearing, 
yew disappearing, and I also noticed an 
odor, sweet, penetrating, yet utterly unlike 
any perfume with which I am familiar. 
At each new appearance of the mist the 
odor became stronger, while the mist 
itself became more silvery, more definite 
in outline. 

The moth, as the mist expanded, floated 
slowly upward, now poised aloft, now 
fluttering downward, but the wings vi- 
brated always rhythmically, the light mov- 
ing with them. 

Suddenly the moth darted upward, and 
behind it rose the mist streaming slowly 
higher and higher, when from the very 
midst of that silvery veil—appeared a 
face! 

I swear that save myself no man on 
earth has seen such a face. It is useless 
to attempt to describe it, but so won- 
drously, radiantly beautiful was it that 
since that hour the loveliest mortal face 
has seemed to me but the shadow of 
beauty. 

Gently the mist rolled backward, and 
before me I saw the spirit of the Egyptian 
princess, with the moth, so brilliant now 
as to pain the eye that looked upon it, 
floating above her head. 

Stronger and more suffocating grew the 
perfume, more and more radiant the vis- 
ion. I tried to close my eyes, I strove to 
rise, in vain. My brain reeled—my heart 
seemed bursting! It was more than mor- 
tal could endure, and with one mighty 
effort I threw myself forward. 


“ He will be all right in a moment.” 

The words came to me thick and 
muffled. 

“ He is coming out of it beautifully.” 

“Lee is the last fellow in the world to 
swoon, but that incense was simply over- 
powering.” 

“ What is the matter? ” I asked, trying 
to rise upon my elbow. I was lying upon 
the couch in the museum, the cold night 
air from the open window blowing directly 
upon me. 
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“ Lie still, old fellow,” said the doctor. 
“Morris and I found you lying upon the 
floor in a little faint, evidently overcome 
by some incense you had been using. The 
odor was almost suffocating when we 
found you.” 

“Is she gone? ” I asked, lying back sick 
and faint as the whole scene through 
which I had passed flashed back upon me. 

“ Whom do you mean?” inquired Mor- 
ris in surprise. 

“The Egyptian princess.” 

At this the doctor looked grave and 
again felt my pulse. 

“You are wandering, my dear Lee,” 
said Morris gently. 

“No such thing,” I replied testily. “I 
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tell you the moth from the chrysalis 
brought back her spirit, and it was as [ 
saw her that the strange perfume, which 
you yourselves have noticed, overcame 
me.” 

They thought me mad. 
their faces. 

“ Come and look at her,” I commanded. 

“Humor him,” said the doctor softly. 
“In his nervous condition it is the only 
thing to do.” | 

So with their help I made my way to 
the dais. 

A few handfuls of dust was all that was 
left of the little princess, and on the floor 
beside the mummy case we found the 
broken chrysalis. 


I saw it in 


A MEMORY 


GENTLE voice the sweet refrain was singing : 
‘“‘T love my Love, because my Love loves me!” 
And tender echoes in my heart are ringing, 
While to my eyes the tears rise silently. 


Not tears of pain—ah no! but tears of longing. 
To hear one voice, ove loving face to see, 

While eager memories come quietly thronging 
And in my eyes look mute and wistfully. 


Dear phantoms, must your slender hands out-reaching 
My secret shrine unlock with magic key, 

Wherein through years of sorrow’s sternest teaching 
I hid my heart's one secret carefully ? 


Ah, friend of mine! I pray you, cease your singing. 
I said it once, because my Love loved me! 

Ah well, who knows? the future may be bringing 
My wanderer back, if I wait patiently. 


Rebecca Effing. 
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A HOLE IN THE GROUND 


By G. SHERIDAN DOWELL 


WAS waiting rather anxiously in our 
cozy little flat in New York, for Jack 
was a whole hour later than he had 

promised me he would be. Visions of 
various accidents floated through my 
brain. Possibly I was spoiled, for he was 
always so punctual and careful of what 
he called my “erratic imagination.” 
Once more I arranged his slippers in the 
fender, once again I turned his smoking- 
jacket; then just as I was going to the 
window for the twentieth time, I heard 
the well-known grate of his latch-key, 
then his cheery voice as he seemed to take 
the stairs in three jumps, “ Late, little 
wife,—a whole hour late. But it was 
business, and I could not help it.” 

“ Never mind, dear, so long as you ’re 
safe,” said I, tugging at his overcoat. 
“ But I was beginning to —” 

“ Of course, you were,” said he laugh- 
ing. “Own up that you began three 
quarters of an hour ago.” 

Finally I got him into his warm slip- 
pers, jacket, and big chair, sniffing with 
masculine contentment his evening cigar. 

“What do you think I’ve been doing, 
child? ” said he. 

“ Give it up,” said I. 

“Well, something I very seldom do 
these days. I went myself to interview a 
California friend of yours.” 

I was immediately interested. 

“ Jack, who was it? ‘Tell me quick.” 

“The same man you interviewed, young 
one, in San Francisco about five years ago. 
I went, as you did, to find out if the 
wonderful new strike in his mine, which 
report says is turning ’Frisco crazy, was 
true. I went myself, because I wanted to 
see if he would impress me as he did you.” 

“Well, Jack, did he? I should like 
very much to know.” 

“Well, yes and no. He is our accepted 
type of a forty-niner, a tender-hearted, 
emotional, lovable man, I should say, but 
drifting, too much absorbed in himself 
without being what is generally understood 
as selfish. With all his wealth he should do 
some big thing. Heaven knows a man can 


see plenty of places to put money when he 
has none. Why do thirty millions make 
him blind? If you can judge from his con- 
versation,—and we had quite a long one 
together on various subjects,—he just 
sloshes along in an aimless kind of way. [ 
think if anything was brought ufder his 
notice, he would probably do it; he might 
even be glad of the opportunity. But he 
is not looking for some desirable way to 
spend the money he cannot use, nor his one 
son after him, and that one son is all he 
has on his mind in this big world,” said 
Jack half sadly. 

“ Do you know, dear,” said I, “ that the 
Christmas Eve I went to interview him, 
he gave me all the information that I 
required about his mine, in ten minutes? 
Then sitting by the fire in his office, wait- 
ing for the rain to cease, one sentence lead 
to another, until he had told me the story 
of his life and how half ‘The Eureka’ 
became his. I remember I was so inter- 
ested in what he told me that on returning 
to the office, 1 carefully wrote it out. I 
still have it somewhere; I will find it and 
read it to you. I think it will explain why 
he seems to drift. 

“ Go ahead, little wife,” said dear, com- 
panionable Jack. “ Nothing will please 
me better, for I could not help being 
interested in the fellow; he has such a 
graceful, magnetic, attractive way about 
him. I asked him if he remembered you 
and told him whose wife you were these 
days. He said he remembered you well. 
He sails to-morrow for Europe, to be away 
two years, or he would come and call on 
you. Asked me to give you his kind re- 
gards, and to tell you what a lucky girl 
you were to get me.” 

“He meant the other way, you con- 
ceited boy,” said I laughing as 1 ran up- 
stairs for my old typewritten interview. I 
found it after looking through three 
drawers full of manuscripts. As I carried 
it downstairs, an idea struck me. 

“ Jack,” said I, “it’s nearly five years 
since Mr. Burns told me the story I am 
going to read to you. I did not publish it 
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then; I felt it was too sacred, somehow. 
Not that he is the kind of man to mind 
the truth at any time; but all the same, 
I put it away. Now, however, I think it 
would be of general interest, especially in 
connection with this present vig strike. 
So, if you like, I will give it to you for 
your Sunday edition.” 

“ Bravo, little wife! I am sure nothing 
you could ever write would pain any man 
to see in print.” 

So ona bundle of pillows, sitting at 
Jack’s knee, I began my story of 
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The rain poured in torrents, splashing 
against the windows as the wind in spite- 
ful humor drove it spasmodically along. 
From my little office-window under the 
roof of a San Francisco sky-scraper, I 
looked down upon the hurrying crowd on 
Market Street; umbrellas bobbing up and 
down like black mushrooms, as their 
owners in urgent haste jumped pools to 
catch their cars. Delicious! We Cali- 
fornians enjoy this sort of weather. 
“Raining millions!” say the ranchers, 
rubbing their hands gleefully; for they 
know all our great State needs is water, 
and plenty of it, to return tenfold to the 
sower and bless him with the bounty of her 
hand. Christmas Eve, and a glad one! 
for the danger-mark was passed—enough 
rain had already fallen to insure a pros- 
perous year, and more, still more, was 
soaking into the thirsty earth. A great 
content was in the heart of man, and 
naturally the magnetic vibration had re- 
bounded to the heart of woman. So, gaily 
I pulled on my overshoes and, umbrella in 
hand, sallied buoyantly out. Drip—splash 
—how happy I felt! Youth is a pecu- 
liar thing, and this sense of exhilaration 
pervading everything was very infectious. 
Mine was the kind of curly hair that im- 
proved in this sort of weather,—a consola- 
tion never underestimated by a woman,— 
so I stopped at the corner and bought 
some great red roses, tenderly pinning 
them as close under my nose as I could get 
them; then coming face to face with a 
clock, I realized I must hasten on if I 
intended to keep my appointment punctu- 
ally with my millionaire. 

“The ninth floor, if you please,” said I, 
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stepping into the elevator. I took off my 
wraps in the ante-room; my blessed hair 
had tossed itself all right; so with pencils 
and book in hand I was shown into a large 
and luxurious room, with soft carpets, 
numberless pictures, and a blazing wood 
fire flickering on brass andirons and glint- 
ing here and there in the semi-darkness on 
the gilt picture-frames. A tall, naturally 
graceful man, slight, and still lithe of 
limb, rose and cordially shook hands with 
me. 

“Sorry you had to come out in this 
rain,” said he kindly in his pleasant, half- 
drawling way of speaking. “ Feet not wet, 
I hope. Come closer to the fire.” 

This assuredly was no pompous, conde- 
scending person made self-conscious by 
eight figures. As he stood by the fire I 
could look at him without being observed. 
He had a long delicate face, broad fore- 
head and waving hair, real blue eyes, and 
a straight nose with delicate, sensitive 
nostrils. His mouth and chin were un- 
fortunately hidden by a pointed iron-gray 
beard and mustache. He was dressed in 
a sort of pepper-and-salt sack suit that 
fitted him charmingly. As he stood there 
clipping a cigar, his lean brown hands had 
a fascination in them that few hands pos- 
sess. Breeding there and long descent, 
thought I, or all signs are as naught; and 
yet I had been told this man had been only 
a common miner with little book-lore and 
a vague uncertainty as to his grand- 
mother’s name, carrying his daily lunch 
in a small tin pail and sharpening his 
picks in a home-made forge in the evening 
after his hard day’s work was done. 

I laid my note-book on the table. He 
lighted a reading-lamp and pushed it near 
me, for, though only a little after four, 
the room was too dark to write without it. 

“ Jolly rain,” said he. “ It will fill our 
reservoirs and raise our lakes. Just listen 
to it! Guess it will soak through to 
Japan if it don’t stop soon.” 

An old man opened the door, bearing a 
tray with two cups and saucers, some thin 
slices of brown bread and butter, and 
steaming, fragrant hot coffee. 

“Ain’t you gone yet, Wilkins? You 
should have let Simons bring that in.” 

“Not to-night, sir. I wanted to bring 
it myself, and have the pleasure of wishing 
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you a merry Christmas, and lots of ’em,” 
said the old man affectionately. 

“Thank you, Wilkins,—thank you. I 
wish you the same, and an A No. 1 new 
year. Don’t wait for anything else; start 
right off. I won’t see any one else this 
evening.” 

“All right! Good-night, sir,” said he, 
bowing respectfully as he closed the door. 
And I was left alone once more with the 
great Thomas Franklyn Burns, better 
known as “ Tom Burns of the Eureka.” 

“May I give you a cup of coffee, Miss 
Burton? It will do you good after being 
out in the rain. It’s my strongest tipple; 
I never was a drinking man.” 

He poured the beverage out carefully 
and handed it to me with that peculiar 
. deference which is so charming and that 
I wish with all my heart was not growing 
old-fashioned. Then settling himself in 
his spacious leather chair, he said: “So 
you want to know all I can tell you about 
the new strike that has been made in ‘ The 
Eureka.’ Don’t see how it can interest 
any one particularly except the owners, 
though I have been talked at for an inter- 
view on this same subject a dozen times 
or more, I guess; but you are the first 
woman who asked me, and somehow I 
did n’t quite like to refuse you. 

“ Just listen to that wind and rain, Miss 
Burton! Sounds as if it would break in 
the windows, and yet it is the best music 
on earth to me; we need it so badly. 
There are thousands that might have gone 
hungry if it had n’t been for this.” Then 
after a moment’s silence, he continued: 
“And I know what that means. I have 
felt the empty craving and the gnawing. 
I remember one evening when the smell 
of bacon frying in a little wayside cabin 
made me nearly mad,.but I was too proud 
to beg—yes, too proud. How strange it 
is that those long-ago days seem to me as 
yesterday, and yesterday so long ago! ” 

The log of oak-wood burnt thin in the 
middle and broke, sending up a shower of 
sparks. Dreamily he sat and watched it. 

“You say you would like to know how 
I began? Well, I came from the East— 
left the old farm; mother was dead, or I 
could n’t have done it. I was only a lad 


and lonely without her; so, like a good 
many others, nothing would do me but 
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California. Jack Ryan and I were old 
schoolmates. We left together and pegged 
out ovr first gravel-claims side by side 
about two miles out of Downieville. He 
is what they call a railroad magnate now. 
The name tickles him as much ag it does 
me. But he’s a true man; that’s the 
plan he’s built on, and its no matter by 
what name they call him, they can’t undo 
that.” And with this Mr. Burns brought 
his clenched hand down on the table until 
the lamp rattled. 

“Guess I’m a little energetic, Miss 
Burton, but I get that way when I talk of 
Jack sometimes. We worked together day 
in and day out for four years and made 
a considerable pile; but we were young, 
and ‘ light come, light go.’” 

This he said with a laugh. I nodded 
and he continued: “ Then I came down to 
San Francisco, kind of broken in health. 
Jack insisted on my going to the hospital. 
He saw me comfortably fixed there and 
then struck for the ridges. He was 
hankering after quartz. One of the old 
miners that was going with him had been 
in the big Tambaroora rush in Australia, 
and swore that this country was just the 
dead spit of that in the hills. Hed filled 
Jack up with the folly of sticking to 
gravel any longer when there must be 
quartz ledges in the hills just hanging 
together with gold. All you had to do 
was go and find them. So Jack got his 
pack-mules, and he and the old Australian 
miner and a millman from Angels started 
off prospecting in the mountains. Mean- 
while, having nothing much to do, and 
feeling lonely without him, I fell in love 
with one of the nurses.” 

He looked at me wonderingly and con- 
tinued: “Strange! is’nt it?—how one 
can turn one’s self inside out for some 
people while it ’s mean work to tell others 
the time o’ day. Women were scarce in 
those days, and when she took a fancy to 
me I felt extra proud, for there were no 
end of chaps that envied me and some 
mean chunks that tried more ways than 
one to cut me out; but that was no go. 
Mollie loved me, God bless her! She is 
gone, Miss Burton,—dead and gone,—and 
I am lonely without her.” Then a gulp 
of coffee and he added: “ Yes, lonely in 
heart, and though it’s twelve years since 
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that day, I have never seen another 
woman I wanted to have take her place, 
and I feel right inside of myself I never 
shall.” He nodded his head slowly two or 
three times, then continued half dreamily: 
“TI guess Mollie and I were happier with 
each other than we could be with any one 
else on earth; so as soon as ever I was 
discharged from the hospital, I just mar- 
ried Mollie. 

“(god only knows why, but from that day 
on for years my luck changed—loss after 
loss. Hanged if anything seemed to turn 
out right! I worked late and early. It 
would be hard for me to tell any one the 
way I struggled, for, remember, I was 
working for her and our two little ones. 
Nearly five years of the hardest time I 
ever struck, or any one else on earth, I 
believe,—and then a glimmer of daylight. 

“In the confusion and everlasting 
change that was going on everywhere, I 
had lost sight of my old partner, Jack 
Ryan. I had written half a dozen times 
or more, but received no reply. I heard 
by accident one day that he had advertised 
for me in several papers, then giving it up 
went to the old country to see his people, 
and afterwards, I learned, to get a great 
deal of money that had been left to him by 
his grandfather. 

“ About that time we were down to the 
very dregs, Mollie and me. One morning 
she said to me, ‘Tom, you must try to 
bring me home something if you can, 
dear; I have used the last flour and sugar 
and tea, and all I have is some potatoes 
and one old squash.’ My heart stood still ; 
I felt chilled from head to foot. ‘ Mollie 
girl,’ said I, ‘it was a sorry day when you 
trusted your sweet young life to me.’ 
Well, she couldn ’*t stand me saying that, 
poor girl, so I had to stay and soothe her 
and stroke her hair—real gold it was, 
shimmering as if it had been dipped in 
sunshine. These blondine women nowa- 
days make me sick with their dismal fail- 
ure trying to imitate such material as that 
‘was. She just laid her head on my shoul- 
der and sobbed. It was a great relief to 
her, poor child, though I remember it 
nearly killed me, for you see I had to keep 
brave, choke it down, and cheer her up. 
There were hundreds of men like myself, 
with their health pretty badly undermined 


and out of employment. You see the 
drift-mines were death on a delicate 
fellow. The placers were mostly all 
worked out or shut down on account of the 
débris filling up the river. The gédod 
quartz-ledges were as hard to find then as 
they are now, and it took a lot of money 
to look for them, and besides they needed 
capital to work them when you did find 
them, which generally meant the discov- 
erer coming out at the little end of the 
horn. 

“T knew all this by heart, God help me! 
I did not have an inch of hope before my 
eyes. If ever a man felt desperate, I did. 
But I took her in my arms all the same 
and begged her for my sake to cheer up. 
I reminded her how well the children were, 
how strong she was,—for shenever had 
a sick day, Miss Burton, till that fearful 
fever came. 

“¢ Straighten things around, little girl,’ 
said I. ‘ Lay the cloth and have your fire 
ready, and trust to me, dear heart. I’ll 
bring you plenty to cook; you shall have 
the best dinner you’ve had in many a 
day.’ The will in me to do it or die in- 
fected her, and, looking up at me through 


her tears, she said, ‘Tom dear, I trust 


you; I know you will.’ And just that way 
I fooled away an hour, and by so doing 
met a man I should otherwise have missed. 
He hailed me and said, * Will you do some 
teaming for me? I have a whole stack of 
stuff I want taken into Nevada.’ You 
could have heard my heart beating for joy, 
Miss Burton, ’cross the road it seemed to 
me. ‘ You bet I can!’ said I. ‘Can you 
go right off?’ said he. I nodded. ‘I was 
on the way with it,’ said he, ‘when I got 
this dispatch. I must catch this evening’s 


train, You can take my teams. Can you 


leave by daylight to-morrow?’ ‘ You 
bet!’ said I again, for words don’t come 
too easy when your heart’s full. 

“< Well,’ said he, ‘ my son will go along 
with you; he’s too young to go it alone. 
But if you can get that lumber I ’ve got 
in Coyote Valley into Carson City by this 
day month,—that is what I calculated to 
do,—I ’ll give you a hundred dollars.’ I 
said that if he thought he could, I guessed 
there was no reason why J should n't. 
Then looking pretty hard at me, he put 
his hand in his pocket and handed me four 
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ten-dollar gold-pieces. ‘ That’s for good 
faith, Mr. Burns, and if you’ll come to 
my place this evening after supper (it was 
about a mile and a half from there) I ’ll 
tell you where to deliver the stuff and : 
about it. I can’t stop now. And he 
cantered off, and perhaps I didn’t go 
down hill into that little town, Miss Bur- 
ton. Seems to me I only touched the high 
places. 

“Ham, eggs, beans, flour, sugar, tea, 
raisins, and candy for the poor young 
ones! Then to the butcher’s for chickens 
(he only had half a dozen, and I took ’em 
all) and thick porterhouse steak,—to this 
very minute it does me good to think of it! 

“We packed the whole kit on a mule, 
and the boy, mule, and me struck for home 
as the crow flies. I had promised the little 
wife the best dinner she and the children 
had eaten in many a day, and though I ’ve 
had many things to be thankful for in my 
long life I have never felt a deeper thanks- 
giving in my soul for anything that ever 
happened to me than I did for being able 
to keep my promise that day. 

“We were a happy little crowd, I tell 
you, and at dawn of day I kissed the sleep- 


ing children and waved my hand to my 


little Mollie, who stood in the gray ligh 
watching me out of sight. But Great 
Scott! why do I tell you all this? What 
do you care for it?” 

“Go on, please go on,” was all I said. 

But he must have felt how in earnest 
and interested I was, for he continued 
apparently to himself: “ Yes, and that 
very morning that I met Fred James and 
undertook his teaming for him, my luck 
changed. As I was on my way home from 
the last trip, having delivered the lumber 
in Carson City within the stipulated time, 
I met an old friend from Sierra City who 
told me of a quartz-mine three times un- 
dertaken by three different parties, all of 
them having more or less failed. He said 
he had heard A No. 1 reports of the rock, 
that the ledge was a wide one, going 
between fifteen and twenty dollars to the 
ton, mostly free gold, but somehow they 
could n’t make a go of it. He told me he 
had no time to look at it himself, as he 
had a bench placer mine on the Klamath, 
and must hurry home, for the hydraulic 
season was close at hand. He strongly 


urged my looking at it, saying he had a 
good opinion of my judgment in such 
matters. 

“So, without enough money to buy a 
windlass and not a very brilliant chance 
of increasing the little I had, I went to 
look at a quartz-mine, with from ten to 
twelve thousand dollars worth of machin- 
ery on it, and that up to this had pretty 
near busted every one who touched it. 
Such is life! I went, and what I saw, 
Miss Burton, never left my eyes by day or 
night—a magnificent prospect, badly 
handled, I could see, from the very start, 
but a fortune, all the same, to any one that 
could get capital enough and knowledge 
enough to run it right. The more I 
examined it, the more I longed to be able 
to work it and the more maddening it 
seemed that I couldn’t. All sorts of 
schemes floated through my brain. I had 
friends in Sacramento and San Francisco, 
too, for that matter. I could not go to 
them to beg, but with a proposition like 
this, I felt 1 ought to be able to. 

“TI talked it over with Mollie, and tak- 
ing just as little as I could of the remains 
of that hundred, I started for San Fran- 
cisco. I went directly to an old friend 
who had a liquor-store on the water-front. 
We talked nearly all night, and finally he 
said he ’d stand behind me to the tune of 
fifteen thousand dollars. That was, as I 
knew, the limit of his possibility. I knew 
1 was taking his all and that he was only 
giving it because he had complete confi- 
dence in me. So from that you can guess 
how sure I was of the future of that 
mine. 

“So back I went to Mollie, got four 
pack-mules and a big tent, packed every- 
thing, and with Mollie on one mule and 
the children in paniers on another, and 
me leading them both and driving the 
other two ahead, we started for the mine. 

“TI had been through this kind of thing 
twice before and each time for want of 
money had failed, so 1 didn’t blame 
Mollie for being a bit downhearted and 
rather doubtful. 

“A week of tramping and camping, 
when, just about four o’clock one autumn 
afternoon, we pulled up at the mine. 
Tired? I should say so, just completely 
used up; children cross,—poor little 
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things !—and Mollie white as death, with 
great dark marks under her eyes, and as 
for me, well, I just ached all over. I can 
feel it now.” 

With a look of pain, he drew a leg up 
slowly, stiff with the memory of the past, 
and then added, apologetically: “ Poor 
Mollie! she wasn’t to blame for it. God 
.knows she seldom grumbled; instead, she 
was ever trying to make things ‘seem 
easier, bless her! But this time she just 
looked around her,and all she could see was 
the mound of gravel and rock from the 
shaft, as I lifted her poor stiff little body 
off the mule. Then she said, ‘Tom, Tom, 
how could you bring the poor little ones 
and me to such a place as this? Why, it’s 
only a hole in the ground! And half-im- 
patiently she flung my hand aside and 
turned her back on me. Well, I was a 
brute; but I was dead worn-out and 
kinder stung up, so I swore. Yes, by 
Heavens! I cursed and swore at the poor 
little tired-out girl who had stood by me 
and loved me through thick and thin, and 
leaving her and the children and the 
mules just where they stood, I strode away 
around the bend of the hill, out of sight 
as quick as I could go. 

“ Miss Burton, I wonder at myself talk- 
ing as I do to you to-night. But you were 
right,—it ’s a great relief. Well, this is 
honest; I just flung myself on the ground 
on my face and choked up and cried like 
a woman. I shook and I could n’t stop it. 
I grasped the long grass in my hands and 
tore it out by the roots. I felt as if I1’d 
break in pieces and my head must 
suddenly burst. I tell you, overtiredness 
plays queer tricks with a man. Then all 
of a sudden I realized what a selfish brute 
I was, and I could hardly get back quick 
enough to the poor little girl. She had 
helped the children out and washed them 
in the creek and almost unpacked one of 
the mules, when I flung my arms around 
her and begged her for old time’s sake to 
forgive me. I am not ashamed to say it, 
for it’s God’s truth, that we both just 
cried it out, and after the storm come the 
calm.” Mr. Burns not infrequently 
slipped back into the old time careless 
forms of speech. 

“After great pain, there is often,” said 
he thoughtfully, “a reaction that makes 
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a deeper joy than could have been possi- 
ble without it. So just like boy and girl, 
both forgiven, and with a lightness in our 
hearts that I think can only come about 
once in a life, we made a blazing camp- 
fire; and while I was whistling and rig- 
ging our tent, Mollie prepared the most 
delicious supper I had ever eaten before,— 
or ever have since, for that matter,—in 
my long life. We undressed the children 
and sat hand in hand by the tent-door 
long after they were sound asleep, quietly 
sitting in the calm moonlight, the crisp 
evening air warmed just enough by the 
fire. We forgot we were tired, so interest- 
ed were we in building castles and dream- 
ing dreams—prophecies, I think, was the 
right name for them. 

“ Well, to cut things short a little, we 
bought the Eureka mine from the owners 
for three thousand dollars, and with a 
dozen men that I knew and could trust we 
started to work. First, as the rainy season 
was coming on, we built a cabin, cozy and 
tight, for Mollie and the young ones; 
then we started in on the mine. One even- 
ing that I can never forget, Miss Burton, 
—it was soon after the cabin was built,— 
Mollie was standing with me looking over 
the fence that separated our place from 
the main road. It was a beautiful fall 
evening, clear and bracing. I was just 
telling her what a hunger I was gathering 
up for supper, when a buggy containing 
two ladies, and drawn by a pair of stun- 
ning bays turned the corner. The ladies 
looked to me mother and daughter. The 
young lady was driving, and it was not the 
first time by a good many that she had 
handled the reins. I was taken up watch- 
ing how skillfully she picked her way 
through the ruts and stumps in the road, 
when Mollie suddenly said: ‘Tom, look! 
Did you ever in your life see such a lovely 
fur cape as the lady this side is wearing? 
How I wish I had one just like it!’ I 
looked at it carefully. The rich brown- 
black fur half shone in the evening light. 
I had never seen any skin like it before, 
so guessed it came from foreign parts. 
Mollie kept her eyes on it until they were 
out of sight. I stood watching her, for in 
all our married life I never heard her ex- 
press a desire to possess anything special 
in the way of dress before. I stroked her 
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bright hair and promised her she should 
have a cloak exactly like this one, if it 
was to be found in the wide world, and it 
should not be long before she got it, 
neither. ‘And won’t that rich deep brown 
fur look fine beside this golden fluff, 
Mollie?’ said I half-teasingly as I held up 
a handful of her wonderful hair. ‘ Thank 

ou, Tom,’ said she very gently. ‘I really 
would like to have a cape like that.’ 

There ensued a silence, and I could see 
with what difficulty he was mastering an 
almost overpowering impulse to sob. In- 
stinctively he shaded his face with his 
hand and looked steadily at the fire. I 
was sorry he was suffering. This tense, 
live love for his dead wife was as pathetic 
as—Heaven help us!—it was unusual. 
With an effort he roused himself and said: 
“T think I’ll put another log on the fire; 
it’s raining too hard for you to think of 
going just yet.” And then, apparently 
wishing to tell me something, though half 
afraid of being misunderstood, he contin- 
ued: “ Perhaps you will think me a fool, 
Miss Burton, but just three years ago, as 
I was wandering down one of the princi- 
pal streets of New York, I came to a 
window with a wax-figure of a woman 
standing in it, dressed in a purple velvet 
gown, a beautiful, satisfying sorter color, 
like a bunch of California violets, and over 
its shoulders was thrown the exact coun- 
terpart of the fur cloak my little Mollie 
wanted so bad. I stood, looking and look- 
ing; yes, just the same beautiful rich fur, 
the very same shade—perhaps it was a 
trifle longer, that was all. 1 walked on, 
but—for the life of me I could n’t help it 
—I had to come back and have another 
look. Then I went into the store and said 
to a man standing near: ‘Give me that 
long fur cape, if you please, in the 
window. I’|] take it with me.’ I remem- 
ber he looked at me sorter inquiringly. 
I suppose he was accustomed to a lot of 
questions and such like. He said: ‘ It has 
a camphor-wood case that goes with it; 
perhaps I had better send it.’ I agreed to 
this, as I found I had not enough money 
with me to pay for it. So he sent it 
“ Collect on Delivery.” And there I was, 
waiting for my cloak. I sat down with it 
and hugged it in my arms, and then it all 
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came over me sudden-like and broke me 
up, and I wished I’d never seen it. I 
fell asleep at the table where I sat with 
my head buried in the cloak; and that’s 
how I found myself in the gray dawn of 
the morning when I awoke. It was so 
lonesome, so—awful—lonesome! Then I 
hung the cloak up among my coats and 
things, and every morning before going 
out I ’d stroke it, till it has come to be an 
old friend; and now and again when 
things seem hard, I tell it my troubles. 
What a fool a man can be, can’t he?— 
when he regular starts out and lets him- 
self go. And yet I swear that nothing on 
earth, after the first bad feeling had 
past, has been more of a comfort to me 
than that old cloak. It seems a part of 
her. I believe she knows about it and is 
pleased.” 

He said this so confidently that I looked 
earnestly at him. 

“Yes, the little girl knows, Miss Bur- 
ton. Something tells me for sure that 
she knows and understands.” 

The wind blew wildly, roaring down the 
chimney and shaking the windows. 

“What a storm,” said he. “God be 
kind to sailors to-night! Life is hard any- 
way, is’nt it? But you are young, Miss 
Burton, and haven’t got these kind of 
thoughts yet, I hope.” 

I asked him to continue the story about 
his life and the mine, as I was deeply 
interested in both. I also wished to divert 
his thoughts if possible from the cloak. 

“Well,” said he, “I never lost faith in 
that mine; I can truly say that, but it 
was tried pretty often. At last one day— 
would you believe it?—when we calcu- 
lated most of our obstacles was over, we 
struck water and the shaft was flooded. 
I was nearly crazy. Ruin—that’s about 
what it meant—looked certain, for the 
fifteen thousand of my old friend’s money 
was gone some months ago, and latterly 
every Saturday evening, after I had sold 
our clean-up, Id fling the dollars on the 
table and tell the boys to divide it among 
themselves, only to save enough for Mollie 
and the little ones. And now come the 
water. Poor boys! I owed every one of 
them for wages, and fifteen thousand dol- 
lars of my friend’s money gone! I tell 
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you, Miss Burton, the real old-fashioned 
Presbyterian hell seemed a paradise to me 
compared to what I was going through. 

“The next morning saw me in San 
Francisco, and who, in Heaven’s name, do 
you suppose I met on Kearney Street? 
Why Jack Ryan, my old partner, large as 
life, looking at some gold specimens in a 
window. Off we went together to his 
hotel, and I told him how it all was from 
beginning to end. ‘ Have you faith in it, 
Tom?’ said he. ‘If you can keep it 
pumped out, ts the stuff there?’ ‘Id 
stake my life on it, Jack,’ said I—‘ and 
ten lives, if I had ’em.’. ‘ Then go ahead,’ 
said Jack. ‘Get all the machinery you 
need and go ahead.’ I said to him, ‘ Only 
on one condition, old friend, and that is 
that you take half the mine for doing this.’ 
I had n’t told him then that I had given 
the other half for the fifteen thousand dol- 
lars already sunk. ‘All right, said he. 
‘Anything to please you, old man.’ 

“So we pumped out and started once 
again. Jack was soon in to the tune of 
eighty thousand dollars; machinery comes 
high. Well, at last we struck the ledge, 
as I always knew we should, on the level 
we wanted it, about twenty feet wide and 
going between twenty-five and thirty dol- 
lars a ton. Pretty smooth sailing that, 
not much more difficulty in keeping things 
on an even keel. Why, it was almost 
quarrying. Blast it out and run it 
through—twenty stamps in the mill, a 
thousand pounds each, dropping night and 
day; then, clean up your tables and bank 
your profits! Easy enough proposition 
that, wasn’t it? At last one day when 
everything was pretty nearly at the top 
notch, and I thought I could be spared, I 
went to the city to see my old friend who 
had lent me the fifteen thousand dollars. 
I heard that he had died suddenly in Ger- 
many, and his heirs had written to Jack, 
saying they would take two hundred thou- 
sand in cash for his half of the mine. Jack 
had paid it and ‘The Eureka’ was his. 
I had deeded him my share when he 
bought the machinery, and now I handed 
him a complete statement up to date. 

“He said, ‘ You’ve done well, Tom.’ 
Then he continued thoughtfully, ‘I guess 
this same mine will make a millionaire 
out of me.’ 
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“Again all I could say was, ‘ You bet.’ 
It was hard to give it up now after the 
weary struggle of the past years. Then [ 
said, ‘ I feel sure you ’]| keep me in charge, 
Jack; no one will study your interests 
more than I shall.’ ‘What do you want 
in the way of salary?’ said he, in a colder 
and more business-like tone than I fancied 
he had ever used to me. ‘ What do you 
think is fair?’ said I. ‘ Well,’ said he, 
‘think it over and let me know.’ 

“TI stepped back like a fellow shot, when 
he does n’t know how and scarcely where. 
I turned and went to the door. But as I 
held the knob in my hand, I heard a 
smothered laugh, and then he called out, 
‘Tom, Tom, old man, I can’t go any 
farther, even for the fun of it. He 
jumped up and putting a hand on each of 
my shoulders, said, ‘Tom, old pardner, 
that mine is yours and mine, share and 
share alike, from now on till the last ton 
of ore in it is crushed.’ 

“That ’s all, Miss Burton; but 
show you why I feel sorter friendly to that 
railway magnate.” 

He smiled softly, though I thought I 
could see a glisten in his lashes, as he 
turned his head away from the lamp. We 
both sat looking into the fire thoughtfully ; 
then I thanked him earnestly for the story 
he had told me and begged him to tell the 
rest. 

“T can’t,” said he. “It’s no use; I 
can’t. Money, money, lots of it, but she 
and the little girl’s gone. I have my boy, 
thank God! He’s away at college. [ 
have missed an education pretty badly, so 
I wanted him to have the best the land 
could give. He’s all right, Tom is all 
right, and I’m proud of him; but he ain’t 
the mother and the little girl with her 
mother’s eyes and golden hair. And be- 
sides, I was always kinder partial to 
girls.” 

There was a catch in his voice. 

I walked to the window and looked out. 
The rain had ceased, the electric-lights 
glimmered in office and counting-houses 
all around me; here and there, a very 
bright star in a bed of deep blue sur- 
rounded by a hurrying scud of white and 
gray clouds. Mr. Burns joined me. 

“Do you see those lights over there? ” 
said he, pointing to a magnificent business 
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block. “Count up to the eighth floor and 
look at that row of brilliantly lighted 
offices towards this end. Well, one night 
about eleven years ago, I was driving 
down from the mine. It was chilly, and I 
was wrapped up warm and comfortable, 
driving my pet bays, for I love a good 
horse. When I neared Winters Creek, I 
steadied them up. As I did so, I saw to 
one side under the trees a big camp-fire 
and a woman washing two babies in the 
creek; then higher up, a wagon and two 
pack-mules tied to a tree; while standing 
at the other end of the bridge, leaning 
against it with his head resting on his 
folded arms, was the man. There was 
something about his attitude and the 
whole picture that brought a lump in my 
throat. 

“* Hello, friend!’ said I, wanting to 
talk to him. ‘ Have you such a thing as a 
monkey-wrench? I want to oil this near 
wheel, or I guess I’ll have a hot box.’ 
‘Yes, I have one,’ said he slowly, and in 
a hopeless kind of way, he walked towards 
the wagon to get it. I got out, but not 
intending to use it just then, for it was 
only an excuse. By degrees I got him 
talking about himself and how things 
were. And would you believe it ?—he also 
had a ledge in the foothills that he ’d stake 
hig life on, but like others I’d heard of 
before, he had no money to work it with. 
If he only had enough to put up a two- 
stamp mill, he would n’t change places 
with the President; that’s what he told 
me. I looked at him and wondered if I 
could buy him such a blessed evening as 
I had experienced, years, such long years— 
it seemed to me—gone by! Had she, poor 
woman! (tired out) reproached him? 
Had he—?” 

Mr. Burns pressed his lips tightly, and 
I saw his strong hands were clenched. 

“Miss Burton, it was a temptation I 
did n’t try to withstand.- Money! what 
was money, if I could purchase with it 
such happiness for that poor chap as had 
once been mine and could never be taken 
away from me? I drew out my check- 
book and wrote him a check for a few 
thousand. ‘You can get it cashed to 
‘Go 


morrow morning anywhere,’ said I. 
and tell your wife.’ 
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“ Yes, it was the same old story; the 
strong man’shook like an aspen. I jumped 
in the buggy, and holding his hand over 
the wheel, I said, ‘ Don’t forget to let me 
know—say, twice a month, exactly how 
you get along.’ 

“Those are his offices, Miss Burton, 
that I pointed out to you. He got along.” 


“There, Jack,” said I, “that explains 
things a little, doesn’t it?” Jack rested 
his hand on my head and very gently said: 
“ Yes, dear.” 

Neither of us spoke; we sat quietly, 
watching the fire, when the doorbell rang 
loudly twice. A moment later, the porter 
brought a large parcel to our rooms. 

“For Mrs. J. T. Rogers, care of John 
T. Rogers, Esq.,” said he. 

It was for me! I was all excitement. 
What could it be? An envelope was 
slipped under the string. I opened it and 
found it contained a small brass key. 
Together we unwrapped the many folds of 
paper and discovered a long brass-bound 
camphor-wood box. I unlocked it, and 
there lay an almost priceless Russian sable 
cloak. 

“ Gee Whizz! Look at that,” said Jack. 

He placed it admiringly over my shoul- 
ders. Then stooping, he picked up a 
letter that had fallen from the folds. We 
read it together: 


Dear Mrs. Rogers.—I have no doubt Mr. 
Rogers has told you I sail to-morrow for the 
old country. I have only just finished pack- 
ing my traps. There lay the old cloak. I 
stroked it and turned it round and round, 
when I seemed to hear in my brain somehow 
Mollie’s voice, saying: “ Don’t carry that 
cloak to England with you, dear Tom; it is 
not healthy for you. Send it to Mrs. Rogers 
with my love, and ask her to wear it when 
the snow and cold winds come, for my 
sake.” 

Then somehow as I looked at it, I felt, 
though I cannot explain how, that she want- 
ed me to think less of my own sorrow and 
do more for others. 1 think I know enough 
of your husband to be sure that he will 
kindly let you wear this (to me) precious 
old thing for Mollie’s sake, and accept it as 
a wedding gift from 

Your respectful friend, 
THOMAS FRANKLYN BURNS. 


“Gad! Alice,” said Jack, “thoughts— 
must—be—things! ” 


THE SKY-PILOT OF HUNKER’S GULCH 


By DR. SAWYER, oF THE GULCH 


ALL—I ’ll—be—danged!” said 
old Baldy Hunker deliberately 
as he looked up from the pages 

of the Weekly Clean-up and gazed at the 
group of miners who were lounging in the 
barroom of Hunker’s hotel. Moved more 
by the unusual mildness of the exclama- 
tion than by its emphasis, the loungers 
looked up and waited for Baldy to speak. 

“We ’re goin’ to hev a preacher,” said 
the old man at last. 

“A what?” chorused the crowd, not 
because they did not hear, but because the 
word had so nearly dropped out of their 
vocabulary that its meaning did not strike 
them at first. 

“Listen here,” said Baldy, paying no 
attention to the question; and then ad- 
justing his spectacles with great impor- 
tance, he read as follows :— 


At last the spiritual welfare of Hunker’s 
Gulch is to receive due attention. Rev. 
James Murdock, of New Haven, Connecti- 
cut, has been appointed to this place, and 
he will arrive in a few days. He will bring 
his wife and make his home here. He will 
preach in the schoolhouse next Sunday, and 
will doubtless be greeted by a full house. 
Now that the Gulch has a first-class news- 
paper and a minister, its prospects for se- 
curing the county seat are excellent. 


A very long silence followed the read- 
ing, for every man was busy with his 
thoughts. Jim Dickson told me after- 
ward that he noticed a suspicious damp- 
ness under Buck Mason’s eyes, and that 
his own voice sounded funny when he 
finally said, “ Wall, we ’ll haf to turn out 
an’ give him a good send-off—the first 
time anyhow.” 

“Amen,” said little Con Mulligan in 
strongly marked Hibernian brogue, and 
everybody laughed, glad of a chance to ex- 
press feelings that no one cared to put into 
words. 

“An’ furthermore,” put in Bill Brad- 
ford, who had left his New England home 
only five years before, “‘ I move that Baldy 
be elected deacon of this congregation, an’ 
that we git up a little donation fer the 
new parson to make him feel at home.” 


This motion was carried by unanimous 
consent, and then Baldy, with rare gener- 
osity, called all hands to the bar and pro- 
posed the health of the new parson and 
his wife, which was drunk with hearty 
applause. 

The next day about four o’clock Salty 
Hanscomb was standing on the front 
porch of the hotel as the stage rounded 
the bend half a mile away. Salty had 
been a sailor around the Horn, but at San 
Francisco he had deserted to seek his 
fortune in the mines. The stage was a 
little early that day and he was alone on 
the porch. His eye, trained at the look- 
out, soon saw that a man and a woman 
were on the seat with the driver, so he 
opened the barroom door and said lacon- 
ically, “ Boys, the sky-pilot ’s a-comin’!” 

“Who?” called out half a dozen 
loungers, rising to go to the door. 

“The sky-pilot,” repeated Salty, “or at 
least that ’s what we allus ust to call ’em.” 

In a few moments the stage drove up, 
and a tall, well-built young man sprang 
lightly down from the driver’s seat and 
helped his companion to alight. The girl 
—for she seemed nothing more—mate a 
pretty gesture of despair as she saw the 
dust that covered her neat-fitting coat, but 
she smiled pleasantly at the driver as he 
said: “ Better shake it off careful an’ pan 
it out. The ground is awful rich up 
here.” 

“T’m afraid it might make us worldly- 
minded.” she replied, with a side-glance at 
her husband as they turned to meet Baldy, 
who came forth with his most courtly 
manner to show them into the hotel. 

“She ’s eighteen carats, by gosh!” ex- 
claimed Buck Mason as the door closed, 
and a general chorus echoed, “ You bet.” 
Then the crowd returned to the barroom 
to drink her health with an enthusiasm 
which would have made her sad had she 
known of the way in which her arrival 
was celebrated. 

“An’. here’s to the parson, too,” said 
Jim. “ You fellers didn’t seem to see 
him. He’s no slouch hisself.” 

This remark met with a hearty response, 
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and the parishioners continued to give ex- 
pression to their approval of their new 
spiritual guide and his wife so freely that 
the prophecy of the newspaper that he 
would be greeted by a full house on the 
Sabbath seemed in a fair way to have a 
double fulfillment. 

The next day Murdock met the most of 
the boys and learned that all possible 
arrangements had been made for their 
comfort. A small cabin in the outskirts 
of town had been placed at their disposal, 
and enough furniture was contributed by 
various persons to make the little parson- 
age quite comfortable, even to a rag carpet 
on the sitting-room floor. 

In due time Sunday came, and with it 
to the morning service at the schoolhouse 
came all the inhabitants of Hunker’s 
Gulch. A few tattered copies of “ Gospel 
Hymns ” were gathered out of the bottoms 
of trunks and the tops of closets, and the 
singing, under the leadership of Mrs. Mur. 
dock’s clear, sweet voice, went fairly well. 
I was called out to see a patient before the 
sermon began and did not return till the 
next day. On the street I met Jim Dick- 
son, and asked him how the parson got 
along. 

“Wall,” said Jim, “he’s got a mighty 
fine ejucation, an’ I think he means all 
right, but somehow he drawed his bead a 
little too fine to hit me. Ther was a lot 
in it about the *Gyptian monuments an’ 
the *Syrian ’scriptions, an’ he said them 
things was arousin’ a mighty sight of 
interest in the worl’ nowadays; but they 
did n’t seem to ’rouse much interest at the 
Gulch, for ol’ Baldy went to sleep, an’ so 
would a lot more, if the flies had n’t been 
so bad. I don’t think ther was many went 
at night.” 

I found that Jim had given a correct 
report of the day’s services. Murdock, 
fresh from the divinity school, felt that 
the questions over which he and his fellows 
had disputed in the classrooms were all 
important, and though he was intensely 
anxious to help the people of his new 
parish, yet he had not learned that in 
Hunker’s Gulch the authorship of the 
Pentateuch was undisputed and the canon- 
icity of the Second Epistle of Peter was re- 
garded as a matter of no particular conse- 
quence. 
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I myself enjoyed his sermons very much, 
for they were really scholarly and covered 
a field that was of great interest to a man 
of a scientific turn of mind; but the rest 
of the people, while they recognized his 
good purposes and thought a great deal of 
his pretty wife, came to church less and 
less often, and soon things in the Gulch 
were going on very much as they had gone 
before his arrival. 

There was one man, however, who 
seemed to enjoy the sermons as much as | 
did. ‘There was something about them 
which caught the ear of Salty Hanscomb, 
and he was a regular attendant at the ser- 
vices. Moreover, he seemed to catch the 
spirit of Murdock’s noble aims, for he be- 
gan to drink less frequently and one day 
surprised the crowd at Hunker’s by refus- 
ing Buck Mason’s offer to treat, declaring 
that he had about made up his mind to 
ship in the same craft with the sky-pilot. 
Buck, however, had offered the treat as a 
prelude to the offer of a job in the Dew- 
drop Mine, which he and Jim Dickson had 
located on the other side of the mountain. 
Salty’s declaration did not make Buck any 
less anxious to employ him, so that after- 
noon both set out for the mine, about fif- 
teen miles away, over one of the roughest 
trails in the country. 

The winter of 1879-80 will long be re- 
membered for its severity. Snow fell in 
the Gulch Thanksgiving day, and a week 
before Christmas a terrible storm swept 
over the mountains, coating them with a 
thick garment of white. 

The day before Christmas, Murdock was 
sitting before the fire, hard at work on a 


sermon on “ The Incomprehensibility of 


the Divine Attributes,” when an excited 
knock was heard at the door, and in a 
moment Buck Mason rushed in. 

“Say, Parson,” he exclaimed, “ ken ye 
go over the mountain right away. The’ 
was a cave-in at the Dewdrop this mornin’, 
an’ a big pile o’ rock fell on ol’ Salty an’ 
I’m afraid he’s done fer. But he ast me 
to come after ye, an’ I tol’ him Id git 
ye if ye was to be got. I know it looks 
turrible black,’ he added, as Murdock 
glanced out of the window, “ but Salty ’ll 
be mighty disappointed if ye don’t come.” 

“You ought to go, James,” said his 
wife. “Mr. Hanscomb used to think so 
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much of you, and if you can do anything 
for him you ought to do it. I am not 
afraid to stay alone.” 

“ Well,” said Murdock, “I will go. Are 
you going back with me, Mr. Mason? ” 

“Yes, an’ I’ll be saddlin’ yer hoss, 
while ye git ready,” was the answer. 

Ten minutes later they were at the front 
gate ready to start, when Baldy came 
hurrying up. “Say, Parson,” he cried, 
“ye hain’t goin’ to resk that mountain 
with that kin’ of a cloud hangin’ over it, 
air ye?” 

“Yes, Mr. Hunker,” replied Murdock, 
as his face grew a shade paler. “ Mr. 
Hanscomb—” 

“ Oh, I know all about it,” broke in the 
old man, for Mason had stopped a moment 
at the hotel on his way into town; “ but 
I don’t see no use o° takin’ chances like 
that,” with a fierce gesture toward the 
summit. | 

“Mr. Hunker,” said Mrs. Murdock 
quietly, “ I think he ought to go.” 

“Wall, then, ma’am, I s’pose thet set- 
tles it, an’ I hope it ’ll be all right, but it 
looks mighty black.” And he walked away 
muttering and shaking his head. 

“ Good-by, Flora,” said Murdock, as he 
leaned over to kiss her. “I will be back 
to-night, if possible. But it will be best to 
get one of the Benson girls to stay with 
you, for I may be late.” 

With that he rode off, and she proudly 
watched him, sitting so erect and looking 
so brave, until he turned the bend beyond 
the hotel. 

It was a wild ride over the mountain 
trail at the best, and in the face of the 
howling wind the two were almost chilled 
through when they reached the summit; 
but on the other side the timber was 
heavier and the trail less exposed. So 
after three hours of hard riding they 
reached the cabin of the Dewdrop Mine. 


Mason took the horses and Murdock went © 


in. 

Upon a couch made of unhewn pine lay 
the wounded man, breathing with an al- 
most inaudible moaning. Jim was sitting 
by the couch, but he rose as Murdock en- 
tered and bending over the sufferer said, 
“ Here, Salty; here’s the sky-pilot.” 

Murdock approached for the first time 
in his life the bed of a dying man and bent 
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over to say something, but though his lips 
moved he could not utterasound. Hardly 
knowing what he did, he took the hand of 
the old sailor, who at that moment opened 
his eyes and murmured, “It’s a rough 
night fer a pilot-boat, but I ’d sighted the 
light-house, an’ I wanted ye to come an’ 
steer me over the bar.” 

The minister could only tighten his 
grasp on Salty’s hand and kneel with his 
face buried in the blankets. At last, feel- 
ing that he must say something, he raised 
his eyes and met the gaze of the other, 
who whispered slowly but with a look of 
ineffable content: “I’m glad yer han’ is 
on the wheel. I guess we ’ll git across all 
right.” 

With the last word Salty closed his eyes 
and relaxed his hand-grasp, and in a mo- 
ment the moaning ceased. 

Then Murdock began to reproach him- 
self for not having said a word of counsel 
nor even offered a prayer. 

“Don’t ye worry, Parson,” said Jim. 
“ He was too fur gone fer words. I think 
yer comin’ done him more good than all 
the prayers ye could ’a’ said.” 

“ I truly hope so,” he replied softly, and 
sat down by the fire in silence. 

All that night the storm raged, and all 
the next day and for two days more. The 
morning of the fourth day dawned with- 
out a cloud, and the sun shone out in radi- 
ant gladness over the illimitable stretches 
of white. In her cabin Flora Murdock sat 
and looked out of the window with a heavy 
heart. She had tried to be brave, but the 
sun seemed to be shining in mockery, and 
in spite of her efforts tears gathered in her 
eyes. 

“IT would n’t feel bad, Mis’ Murdock,” 
said Mabel Benson, who had stayed with 
her during the storm. “Ill bet anything 
he never started back. Buck would n’t 
let *im.” 

“TI hope and pray that he did not, 
Mabel, but he said he would if possible, 
and he always did what he said,” she re- 
plied, a sob almost choking her as she 
uttered the last word. 

Just then a number of men came to the 
door, which Mrs. Murdock hurried to open. 

“ Good-mornin’, Mis’ Murdock,” began 
Baldy. 

“Have you heard anything?” she in- 
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terrupted, half afraid that he would say 
that he had. 

“ Nary a thing,” was the reply; “ but 
we “lowed you ’d be a little anxious, an’ as 
the boys wanted to hear how Salty was, 
Bud Benson an’ my Si’s goin’ over the 
mountain on snow-shoes, an’ like as not 
the parson ‘ll come back with ’em to- 
morruh ef he ken make the things go.” 

She saw clearly that much of his assur- 
nace was assumed, but she thanked the 
men heartily and went to her room to pray. 

Just at dusk the next day she saw Jim 
Dickson and Si Hunker coming toward 
the house. At the corner of the street they 
hesitated and were conversing earnestly, 
evidently doubtful whether to go back or 
come on. She threw open the door, seeing 
which they advanced. P 

“ Where is he, Mr. Dickson? ” she asked 
in a steady voice as they approached. 

“ Mis’ Murdock,” said the miner in a 
low tone, “ ken ye be as brave as he was? ” 

For a moment they looked into each 
other’s eyes and she read the truth. Then 
she looked up and fixed her eyes on the 
summit of the snow-shrouded mountain 
and a great inspiration seemed to thrill 
her soul, and she answered without a 
tremor, “I will try to be, for I told him 
to go. Tell me everything.” 

“ Wall, I will, then,” said Jim huskily, 
“jest as well as I ken. Poor ol’ Salty 


seemed like he could n’t live no time when 
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I sent Buck after the parson, but he was 
boun’ to hang on till he got there, an’ sure 
enough he did, an’ I never seen anybody 
look so happy as Salty did when he took 
hol’ of his han’ an’ said he guessed he ’d 
git over safe with him at the wheel. After 
it was all over we tried to keep him from 
tryin’ to come back but he said you ’d be 
lookin’ fer ’im an’ he ought to come. Buck 
wanted to come, too, but he would n’t have 
it. We knowed he had one chance in a 
thousan’ of gittin’ through, an’ we kep’ 
hopin’ he’d made it; but when we seen 
Bud an’ Si a-comin’ las’ night we knowed 
how it was. We all started out this 
mornin’ an’ looked everywhere, but them 
drif’s is awful deep an’ we could n’t git no 
trace. A lot o’ the boys ’ll go up to-morrow 
an’ we ’1l do the bes’ we ken. Everybody ’s 
awful sorry an’ says it was a mighty brave 
thing to tackle that mountain agin sech a 
storm.” 

Mabel had come during the last part of 
the story and the men quietly withdrew, 
leaving the grief-stricken woman with the 
untutored but sympathetic girl. 

Three weeks later two mounds were 
made side by side near the schoolhouse, 
and before Flora Murdock returned to her 
eastern home in the spring, there was 
placed over the double grave at her request 
a granite slab with the inscription rudely 
carved, “ He Shall See of the Travail of 
his Soul and Shall be Satisfied.” 
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HEDONISM 


By LEIGH GORDON GILTNER 


INCE we must sleep the Endless Sleep at last; 
Since Life’s grim Juggernaut ‘neath ruthless wheels 
Crushes the heart; since Age like Winter steals 
On Youth’s fair-flowered fields with blighting blast— 
Then to the gods our doubts and fears be cast. 
Enough of Sorrow! Joyance is our due. 
Gather the roses, spurn th’ envenomed rue, 
Fling to the waiting winds the pallid past. 
Steep thee in mellow moods and dear desires; 
Pluck Love's flame-hearted flower ere it dies; 
Cull nectared kisses, sweet as morning’s breath; 
Warm Chastity at Passion’s purple fires; 
Nepenthe quaff—till drained the chalice lies .. . 
After—the shrouded sleep, the dreamless dark of Death. 


EUTHUMISM 


F in man’s spirit glows no spark divine ; 

If soulless dust returns to dust again; 
If after life but death and dark remain — 
Then were it well to make the moment thine, 
Bacchante, steeping soul and sense in wine, 
In lotus-lulling languors, fond desires 
That heat the heart with fierce, unhallowed fires, 
Till pleasure, Circe-like, transforms us into swine. 


But if some subtler spirit thrill our clay, 


Some god-like flame illume this fleeting dust — 
Promethean fire snatched from the Olympian height — 
Then must we choose the nobler, higher Way, 
Seeking the Beautiful, the Pure, the Just — 

The ultimate crowned triumph of the Right. 
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EVOLUTION OF THE NORTHWEST 


By W. A. TENNEY 


HE word “ evolution ” is here em- 
ployed in its primary sense of un- 


.folding. An ancient parchment 
scroll conveys no information to the 
scholar until it is unrolled. Human 


agency often brings to view the resources 
of nature which otherwise do not appear. 
The earlier and later exhibitions of the 
Northwest are not unlike two companion 
pictures with their faces turned to the 
wall. It is the object of the writer to turn 
the pictures around so the reader can com- 
pare the two scenes. 

By the Northwest is meant that part of 
our country which lies west of the Rocky 


the Rocky Mountains was designated as 
* An unexplored region.” 

The early American tourists and set- 
tlers placed a low estimate on the value 
of this remote Pacific border. Our first 
preserved picture of the Northwest is 
found on the pages of the Congressional 
Globe for 1843 and 1844. While the so- 
ealled “* Oregon Question ” was being dis- 
cussed in diplomatic circles and on the 
floor of Congress, some of the wi-est heads 
expressed positive doubts whether the oc- 
cupancy of the disputed territory was 
worth contending for with Great Britain. 
Daniel Webster is reported as saying :— 


Mount Hood, from Vancouver, Wash. 


Mountains and between California and 
British Columbia. It includes what is now 
Oregon, Washington, Idaho, and parts of 
Wyoming and Montana, an area of 300,- 
000 square miles. 

In Malte-Brun’s geography, which was 
used in our public schools in 1840, all the 
region west of the Missouri River was in- 
dicated on the map as the “ Great North- 
western Territory,’ and the part west of 

VoL. xxxv — 21 


What can we hope to do with the Westerp 
Coast, a coast of three thousand miles, rock- 
bound, cheerless, uninviting, and not a har- 
bor on it? What use have we for such a 
country? I will never vote one cent from 
the public treasury to place the Pacific 
Coast one inch nearer to Boston than it is 
how. 


Senator McDuffie from South Carolina 
was of the same opinion :— 
Of what use would it be for agricultural 
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purposes? I would not for that purpose give 
a pinch of snuff for the whole territory. I 
wish the Rocky Mountains were an impass- 
able barrier.* 


Senator Dayton of New Jersey said :— 


I have no faith in the unlimited extension 
of this Government. We have already con- 
flicting interests enough, and God forbid 
that the time should ever come when a State 
on the shores of the Pacific with its interests 
and tendencies of trade, all looking toward 
Asiatic nations of the East shall add its 
jarring claims to our already distracted and 
overburdened confederacy! We are nearer 
to the remote nations of Europe than to 
Oregon. + 


The missionaries of the Methodist 
Board had been employed in touring and 
in teaching the Indians in the Northwest 
eight years, when an editorial appeared 
in The Christian Advocate, the organ of 
that body, in these words :— 


We have some opportunity from our posi- 
tion to form a correct estimate of the soil, 
climate, productions, and facility of the 
country from the Rocky Mountains to the 
Pacific Coast, as we have had large missions 
there for several years, distributed in small 
parties over the territory; and from all we 
have learned, we should prefer to migrate to 


* Congressional Globe, 1843, page 200. 
+ Congressional Globe Appendix, 1844, page 276. 
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Botany Bay. With the exception of the land 
along the Willamette, and strips along other 
watercourses, the whole country is as irre- 
claimable and barren a waste as the Desert 
of Sahara. Nor is this the worst. The cli- 
mate is so unfriendly to human life that the 
native population has dwindled away under 
the ravages of malaria to a degree which de- 
fies all history to furnish a parallel in so 
wide a range of country; and the scattered 
remnants of the wandering tribes of. Indians 
who still remain exhibit a degree of decrepi- 
tude, loathsome disease and moral degrada- 
tion which is unknown among any other 
portion of our aborigines.* 


Such was the view of the earliest band 
of missionaries after a residence of eight 
years in that “ unexplored region.” 

The article on Oregon, written by John 
S. Hittell, in “ Appleton’s New American 
Cyclopedia,” published in 1863, makes 
this statement :-— 

Nearly all the tillable land in the State 
[Oregon] is in the Willamette Valley, a body 


of land about one hundred and twenty miles 
long and thirty miles wide. 


This makes only about 3,600 square miles 
out of 80,000, or less than five per cent., 
suitable for cultivation. Our residence 
had been in Oregon six years when Mr. 


 * The Christian Advocate, February 7, 1844. Repub- 
lished in the Congressional Globe Appendix, 1844 page 


276. 
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Hittell’s article appeared, and we can tes- 
tify that his statements were in accord 
with the views of the people generally who 
were living in the State at that date. Mr. 
Hittell says of Eastern Oregon :— 

Fall River (Des Chutes) has a _ large 
basin, but the most of the soil is rocky and 


desert-like, the elevation high above the sea, 
the climate dry and cold. 


Of the region farther south he says :— 


The soil is barren and verdureless. A man 
may travel for days without passing a tree. 


At the time the Cyclopedia was pub- 
lished, Washington, including Idaho, had 
become a separate Territory. Seven 
eighths of the arable land is east of the 
Cascade Range. Mr. Hittell, writing of 
that region also, says: 

The soil east of the Cascades is thin, ster- 
ile, stony, and dry; its unfitness for culti- 
vation is shown by the scantiness and low 
character of the vegetation. ‘There are dis- 
tricts where a traveler may go hundreds of 


was a terror to the early mariners. The 
bar is three miles outside of the heads; 
and though the expanse is wide the chan- 
nel into the river formerly was in the form 
of the letter S and very narrow. At the 
critical points the greatest depth was only 
fourteen feet. Quicksand, constantly 
changing, formed the sides and bottom. 
The most experienced pilots in early times 
rarely ventured to enter the river without 
sounding their way. In the Cyclopedia 
Mr. Hittell says :— 

The entrance of the Columbia is so danger- 
ous for sailing-vessels, and the price of coal 


is so high on this coast that freight to Oregon 
must always be expensive. 


The owner of the flour-mill at Eugene 
City in 1862 stated that he would not 
store 10,000 bushels of wheat for the 
wheat itself, because the freight to the 
nearest market would amount to more 
than the current price of wheat on deliv- 
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“When the Cows Come Home’’— Dairy Farm in Oregon 


miles without seeing a tree save stunted 
pines, or a bush save the desert-loving wild 
sage. This is the general character of the 
eastern part of the territory. 


The commerce of Oregon must from 
necessity cross the Columbia Bar, and this 


ery. At that date one small! steamer, car- 
rving the mail, and making two trips a 
month to San Francisco, and a few small 
sailing vessels, chiefly in the lumber trade, 
inet all the demands for export and im- 
port. In 1869 the Helen Augia cleared 
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from the Columbia River with the first 
cargo of wheat for a foreign market. ‘Two 
vessels Jaden with wheat sailed for Liver- 
pool in 1870. Wheat then was produced 
exclusively in the Willamette Valley. 

The United States Government, at an 
expense of about $2,000,000, has con- 
structed a jetty at the mouth of the Co- 
lumbia, extending four and a half miles 
out into the ocean. This is the longest 
jetty in the world. The work began in 
~1884, and was completed in 1893. By con- 
tracting the outlet, the strong current has 
opened a straight and broad channel thirty 
feet deep at the shallowest point. No 
river on earth now affords a safer or more 
commodious harbor. “ The terror of the 


Columbia Bar is a thing of the past.” 


Overland 
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amount 12,933,797 bushels, worth $10,- 
056,027, was produced in Eastern Oregon. 
where the early explorers had pronounced 
the soil “ barren and irreclaimable as the 
Desert of Sahara!” 

The total wheat product of the Colum- 
bia basin in 1898 was estimated at 22,- 
000,000 bushels. A fleet of 136 vessels, 
with average tonnage larger than ever 
before, cleared from the river for Europe 
and Africa alone with wheat amounting 


to 14,363,865 bushels, valued at $10,418,- 


655. The export in that direction was 
lighter than in 1897, owing to the un- 
certainty by reason of the war with 
Spain. The export of wheat to the 
Asiatic coast, to the islands, and to other 
ports, raised the clearance from the river 


Morning — Columbus, Wash. 


This it not merely a matter of local im- 
portance, but of national and internation- 
al benefit. The largest ships afloat can 
now enter the Columbia without danger. 
This is the only first-class harbor between 
the Golden Gate and the Straits of Fuca, 
a distance of 770 miles. Here is the nat- 
ural outlet for the productions of a vast 
region and one of the most fertile on the 
globe. 


THE WHEAT PRODUCT. 


Wheat is the staple grain crop, owing to 
the extensive demand; but the other 
cereals—barley, oats, and rye—yield 
equally abundant harvests. The wheat 
yield of Oregon in 1897 was 20,318,367 
bushels, worth $15,797,530. Of this 


in the grand total to 19,831,590 bushels, 
worth $14,726,142. 

The first cargo of wheat cleared from 
Puget Sound, in 1881, was valued at 
$51,000. The wheat product of Washing- 
ton in 1898 was estimated at 20,000,000 
bushels, valued at $12,000,000. An 
unusual amount remained in store at the 
end of the year, but 104 cargoes cleared 
from Puget Sound, worth in the aggre- 
gate $8,671,588 (reducing flour to wheat). 
Add to this the value exported from the 
Columbia River, and we have $23,397,730 
as the value of wheat and flour alone 
which cleared from the Northwest in one 
year. By far the larger part of this crop 
was raised east of the Cascades where the 
early explorers pronounced the soil 
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“stony, dry, desert-like, sterile.” Let it 
be remembered that in 1843, Senator 
McDuftie on the floor of Congress said, 
“For agricultural purposes I would not 
give a pinch of snuff for the whole Terri- 
tory.” What a fruitful garden have 
human hands evolved from a worthless 
desert ! 

Near the southeastern corner of Wash- 
ington is what is known as the Palouse 
country, including Whitman, the banner 
wheat county in all the United States. 
The yields here have been record-break- 
ing. From fifty to seventy-five bushels 
to the acre are often produced. 

That vast “Inland Empire” between 


there would be seen late in autumn a line 
of green weeds, where all other vegetation 
would be dead. In later years it is found 
that the crops on the cultivated fields re- 
main fresh long after the native grass on 
the unbroken borders is dry. The analysis 
of the soil accounts for this phenomenon, 
and the marvelous fertility of the region. 
The soil generally is of volcanic origin, 
and in some of the richest spots is chiefly 
voleanie ashes, and friable as any ash- 
heap. The decomposed basalt furnishes 
an unlimited supply of the richest plant- 
food. But how it is possible to raise a 
good harvest on any soil where the annual 
precipitation, chiefly in winter, does not 


Celilo Falls of the Columbia 


the Cascades and the Rockies, containing 
more than twice the area of all - New Eng- 
land—a region chiefly of high rolling 
prairies, regarded by everybody until 
within thirty years as an arid waste—to- 
day unfolds to view the largest and richest 
grain field, tilled and untilled, on the face 
of the earth. A total failure of crops has 
never been known there. ‘Tourists, more 
than thirty years ago, began to notice that 
the surface of the dust by the roadside on 
autumn mornings would be wet, as if 
there had been a slight rain from a clear 
sky; but ndot a particle of dew appeared 
anywhere else. It was also noticed that 
in the deep dust along the mountain trails 


exceed twenty inches, and with no irriga- 
tion in summer, has long been a mystery. 
The voleanic soil, however, contains a 
liberal supply of alkali. Professor Hil- 
gard, of the California State University 
has found, by careful experiments, that 
alkali soils absorb from the atmosphere 
and retain twelve per cent. of water, while 
the same soil, with the alkali removed, 
absorbs only three per cent. of water. 
This solves the phenomenal problem. 
The irrigation of the crops in the arid 
“Inland Empire” comes from the in- 
visible humidity of the atmosphere, taken 
into the pulverized soil during the cool 
nights by the chemical affinity of the 
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alkali. A good crop of wheat is some- 
times harvested where not a drop of rain 
or irrigation touches the soil after the 
seed is planted. 


THE SALMON FISHERY. 


The salmon in the Columbia, not mak- 
ing an imposing exhibition of themselves 
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The first export of canned salmon to 
a foreign market was one hundred cases 
on the ship £lwood for Liverpool, in 1870. 
At that date only two small canneries at 
Eagle Cliff were in operation. The enter- 
prise was an experiment. 

This industry has steadily increased, 
Almost within sight of the spot where Mr. 


to the early pioneers, were regarded as of 
little commercial value. The first white 
man to use a salmon-net for a livelihood 
was James Welch, at Astoria. With a 
small scow and-a crew of Indians, he ran 
a seine along the Chinook shore and 
caught fish to supply the local demand for 
Astoria and Portland. 
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Sixty-Stamp Mill and Surroundings 


Welch anchored his scow in 1858, there 
stood in 1898, at the time of our visit. 
twenty-three canneries of large dimen- 
sions—fifteen on the Oregon side and 
eight on the Washington side of the river. 
The fisheries, where every practical device 
is used, extend at present from the ocean 
to the Great Falls at Celilo, a distance of 
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240 miles. The report of the Fish Com- 
missioner of Oregon at the end of 1898 
shows that 6,421 men had been employed 
catching and canning salmon; and the 
product ready for market approximates 
annually $3,000,000 in value. H. D. 
McGuire, the commissioner says :— 


The total output of the Columbia River 
salmon fishery since the enterprise was in- 
augurated as a commercial factor (thirty 
years) aggregates 850,000,000 pounds, worth 
$75,000,000. If all the salmon could be load- 
ed on freight-cars it would require 42.560 
cars to hold them, making a solid train 
280 miles long. No other river or like area 
of water anywhere on earth has ever yieldel 
such vast wealth in the same period of 
time.* 


During the later years the fish-wheels 
at the rapids on the upper river have 
proved very profitable. In their passage 
against a strong current the salmon in- 
stinctively run near the shore where the 
resistance is weakest. ‘Taking advantage 
of this habit, the fishermen have run 
weirs, attached to strong piling, out to 
deep water. Here a scow is made fast, 
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* The Oregonian, January 16, 189). 


and at the stern of the scow is a large 
wheel, not unlike the stern-wheel of a 
steamer, only instead of paddles there is 
netting. ‘This wheel in the current is 
automatic. The fish are caught in the 
meshes, and as the wheel revolves are 
thrown into the scow. Some of the results 
have been marvelous. In 1894, at Cascade 
Locks, a single fish-wheel on a seow caught 
54,000 pounds of salmon in twenty-four 
hours. .\t four cents a pound, the usual 
price, the day’s product would amount to 
$2,160. 

A scow at another point of the Cascades 
was so loaded in one night that the whole 
outfit sank before daybreak. This gives 
some idea of the vast quantities of fish 
that escape the nets on the lower river. 

The fishing industry of Washington in- 
eluding salmon, halibut, cod, oysters, and 
other varieties, employs several thousand 
men, and yields a profit almost equal to 
the Oregon fisheries. The aggregate out- 
put of the two States is not less than 
$5,000,000 in value annually. The last 
two or three years, fresh salmon have been 
sent in large quantities in cold storage to 
the Eastern States and to the cities of 
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England and Europe. Fresh halibut. 
taken in the region of Puget Sound, sent 
in cold storage, appear as dainty dishes on 
the tables of the epicures in our interior 
States. Though the fish of the Northwest 
have not money in their mouths when 
caught, they surely command money 
afterward. 


MINING. 


Daniel Webster, with great eloquence, 
in 1843 asked: “ What do we want of the 
vast, worthless (?) area, this region of 
savages and wild beasts, of deserts, of 
shifting sands, of cactus and prairie- 
dogs? To what use could we ever hope 
to put these great deserts, or these end- 
less mountain ranges, impenetrable, and 
covered to their base with eternal snow? ”’ 
Leave out the one word “ worthless ” and 
the rest of the description is not inappli- 
cable to vast tracts of the original North- 
west. But it is very certain that those 
deserts and mountain ranges did not fore- 
tell their secrets to wise statesmen. One 
of those most forbidding regions in Idaho 
now yields about one fourth of the annual 
lead product of the United States,—nearly 
80,000,000 pounds. 

In 1897 the same State yielded in four 
metals,—gold, silver, copper, and lead—- 
$14,000,000. 
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The placer mines on Salmon River, dis- 
covered in 1861, have yielded fully $100,- 
000,000 in gold; and the Coeur d’ Alene 
district, opened in 1884, has already 
poured out over $30,000,000 more. This 
is all in the mountain fastnesses of Idaho. 

It is well known that the metallic belt 
of Montana is chiefly within the boundary 
of the primitive Northwest. In the pub- 
lished reports by the Director of the United 
States Mint for 1897 is a tabulated ac- 
count of the output of gold, silver, copper, 
and lead since 1862 from the mines of 
Montana. The aggregate value is given 
as $757,871,456. It is also shown that 
the output of the four metals during 1897 
was valued at $53,954,675, which exceeded 
any preceding year by $3,222,576. This 
shows that the mines give no signs of ex- 
haustion. From the same report we learn 
that the single county of Silver Bow in 
sixteen years produced the four metals to 
the amount of $383,086,779. 

This tabulated report for 1897 also 
gives the aggregate output of gold 
alone since 1862 as $257,533,727. A 
later mint report shows that the gold 
vield of that State during 1898 was in all 
$5,208,000. Adding this to the report in 
the 1897 tables, we find the grand total 
value of the gold output to be $262,741,- 
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The gold statistics for Oregon and 
Washington are not available. Only the 
later records are at hand. Oregon yielded 
$3,612,000 in 1897, and $4,878,530 in 
1898. 

The lowest estimate of the gold taken 
from all the Northwest would not fall 
below $400,000,000. The total output of 
all metals to the end of 1898 will exceed 
$1,000,000,000 in value. 


THE MAMMOTH FORESTS. 


The greatest resource of wealth now 
visible is the invaluable timber in the 
Northwest. Here is the largest belt of 
continuous forest on the globe. The 
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spruce, larch, and cedar of the north sur- 
pass in size and height all other trees in 
any land. We give a few rare examples: 
A spruce-tree standing in the lower Neha- 
lem Valley, Oregon, measures fifty-seven 
feet in girth, and is over three hundred 
feet in height; a fir-tree cut in Whatcom 
County, the northern extremity of Wash- 
ington, was four hundred and sixty-five 
feet high, two hundred and sixty-five 
to the first limb, and scaled’ 96,345 feet of 
lumber; and another tree has been cut a 
short distance from Seattle, which made 
a log one hundred and eighty-six feet 


‘long, twenty-seven feet in circumference 


at the large end and fourteen feet at its 
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latest authorities estimate the area at 
43,000,000 acres in Oregon and Washing- 
ton alone. 

In the number and average size of the 
trees on an acre, and the quality of timber, 
the world furnishes no equal. Small 


tracts of California redwoods furnish 
larger trees, but the general average of 
lumber cut from an acre is greater in Ore- 
gon and Washington. With the exception 
of the sequoia, the redwoods, and possibly 
a few sugar-pines of California, the fir, 


The Willamette Falls, Oregon City 
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small end, and produced 64,000 feet of 
lumber without knot or blemish. Cedars 
on both sides of the Columbia are often 
found from four to twelve feet in diame- 
ter and from one hundred and fifty to two 
hundred feet high, straight and clear. 

A careful survey of a single township 
in the southwestern county of Washington 
shows that it contains 800,000,000 feet of 
timber, which at seven dollars a thousand 
would be worth more than $5,000,000. 
The four most northwestern counties of 
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Oregon contain 1,884,960 acres, mostly 
forest. Experts estimate that it would 
yield 56,149,960,000 feet of lumber. If 
cut, in the rough, at seven dollars a thou- 
sand, it would amount to $393,049,720, 
“or more than twice the assessment valua- 
tion of the whole State.” Competent au- 
thorities estimate the standing yellow fir 
alone, in the whole of Washington, at 250,- 
000,000,000 feet. This would furnish inch 
boards enough to form a belt two thousand 
feet wide around the globe. Add to this the 
lowest estimate including spruce, larch, 
cedar, pine, hemlock, oak, alder, ash, and 
maple, and the figures would bewilder us. 
At the present rate of manufacture it 
would require five hundred years to go 
over the ground once; and that allows 
sufficient time for a second growth to 
reach the size of the first, except a few 
giants. 

For many purposes the yellow fir excels 
any other known lumber. It ranks high- 
est in strength. Engineers have made the 
tests by selecting timbers of equal dimen- 
sions of yellow or red fir and eastern oak 
and placing the ends on equal bearings, 
and suspending weights from the center. 
Repeated experiments prove that, whether 
the timber is green or seasoned, the fir in 
every case sustains the greatest strain 
before breaking. By reason of its light- 
ness and strength the yellow fir has the 
monopoly the world over for masts, spars, 
deck-timbers, and other parts of wooden 
ships. It surpasses everything else for 
strong frames, bridges, wharves, and 
timbers for mines. It furnishes the 
largest dimensions required without knots 
or any blemish. Orders come from foreign 
lands for timbers from eighty to one hun- 
dred and twenty feet long and twenty to 
twenty-four inches square. No other 
forest on earth can fill such orders. The 
fir also excels every other wood for sills 
and floors of freight-cars. 

The Oregon larch, long discarded by 
lumbermen, has found an indispensable 
place and large orders in the Pullman car- 
shops near Chicago. 

The amount of lumber cut in Oregon 
in 1898 was estimated at $4,200,000 in 
value, and the output from Puget Sound 
at $4,400,000 for lumber and $3,450,000 
for shingles. The total estimate for all 
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the Northwest would not be less than 
$12,000,000. The industry along this 
line 1s on a grand scale. In the logging- 
camps, at the mills, and on the wharves 
are employed nearly 15,000 men. ‘There 
are on the Sound five hundred mills 
capable of cutting in the aggregate 5,600,- 
000 feet in ten hours. Over seven hun- 
dred ships sailed away laden with lumber, 
one hundred and sixty of which cleared 
for foreign ports, in 1898. The output 
is unequaled by any harbor in the 
world. In addition to the enormous 
amount of lumber exported by sea, 29,000 
freight cars laden with lumber and shin- 
gles passed over the rails to the Eastern 
States. 

One of the early houses built at Steila- 
coom used doors brought around Cape 
Horn from Portland, Maine! The last six 
years one company at Tacoma has been 
furnishing Portland, Maine, with doors, 
sent across the continent by rail. The 
lumber tide has turned. The same com- 
pany ships doors to England, Canada, 
Alaska, Australia, South Africa, Central 
and South America, China, Japan, and 
Siberia. They generously offer doors 
to the whole open world. 3 


PRODUCTIONS OF FRUIT. 


One of the minor resources of the 
Northwest is found in its adaptation, both 
in soil and climate, to fruit. Every 
variety that can be grown in the temperate 
zone flourishes here to perfection. We 
have no fear of contradiction in saying 
that the fruit, in flavor, in size, and in tex- 
ture has never been surpassed in any land 
since Eden was closed. It will go a long 
way toward the proof of such a sweeping 
statement to say that the largest apple, 
the largest pear, and the largest cherries 
exhibited at the World’s Fair at Chicago 
were from Oregon, and also that Hood 
River won sixteen medals on fruit, seven 
on apples, and received the highest prize 
on strawberries after they had been four 
days in an express car on a journey of two 
thousand miles. The apples from this 
locality, by reason of their size, smooth 
surface, splendid color, rich flavor, and 
freedom from insects, take the first rank 
everywhere. In June, 1894, as an experi- 
ment, a few boxes of yellow Newtown pip- 
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pins, after eight months’ storage, were 
shipped around Cape Horn. They were 
opened in London in good condition thir- 
teen months after they had been picked 
from the trees at Hood River! Can any- 
body give a parallel in the keeping quality 
from any other country? 

To our personal knowledge, so late as 
1873 the landscape about The Dalles in 
midsummer, outside of the small town. 
presented nothing to the eye but “ a desert 
of shifting sand” for miles along the 
river-bank, and all the vast tract back 
from the river was a succession of “ dry, 
verdureless hills,” exactly as Senator 
Webster and Mr. Hittell had described 
long before. In 1898 we found this same 
spot the verdant center of six hundred 
acres of fruit-orchards. Farther back, for 
miles and miles, were luxuriant grain- 
fields. Here was certainly a marvelous 
evolution in twenty-five years. It was the 
result of man’s intelligent use of nature’s 
inconceivable wealth in the soil and cli- 
mate. ‘T'wo miles above The Dalles, where 
the sand along the river-bank, until the 
last twelve years, drifted all summer like 
the winter snow in New England, or like 
the changing dunes between San Fran- 
cisco and the Cliff House, now stand forty 
acres of fruit-trees that can hardly be sur- 
passed anywhere in the abundance and 
quality of their yield of peaches and 
cherries. This sand is not, as in many 
lands, pulverized quartz, but granulated 
basalt, containing some of the most nutri- 
tive plant-food that earth affords. The 
old mill where this sand has been grind- 
ing for thousands of years is still running. 
Whoever will visit the foot of the rapids 
of The Dalles at a low stage of the river 
may look into the great pot-holes contain- 
ing rocks a ton in weight, which are kept 
whirling during the high stages of the 
river, grinding out all the steny grists that 
fall into the hopper. 

This particular fruit-belt is about the 
foot of Mount Hood, and the richest of it is 
scarcely twenty-five miles from the per- 
petual snow. Millions of acres only a 
little inferior for fruit can be found in 
eastern Oregon, Washington, and Idaho. 
This industry is yet in its infancy. It is 
not ten years since attempts have been 
made to furnish the Eastern market. So 


far the product has commanded the 
highest prices wherever it has been offered. 
No other fruit bears transportation with 
so little injury. When the Eastern mar- 
ket is overstocked, the Oregon fruit is 
manifestly the “survival of the fittest.” 


THE POWER IN THE NORTHWEST. 


The water-power in the Northwest is 
unlimited. Along the Columbia and its 
multitude of tributaries a thousand rush- 
ing torrents roar through the gorges and 
leap from the precipices. Here we behold 
nature’s forces running wild until human 
hands shall bring them under the yoke. 
Heretofore water-power has been limited 
to local service, but human genius during 
the last quarter of this century has devised 
a method by which it can be so harnessed 
to another subtile force as to apply it to 
use anywhere and in any direction. 

Rev. Samuel Parker on his exploring 
tour relates in his journal that on Novem- 
ber 24, 1835, he stood by the Willamette 
Falls. Alluding to the unsurpassed water- 
power he says :— 

I could hardly persuade myself that this 
river had for many thousand years poured 
its waters down these falls without having 
facilitated the labor of man. Absorbed in 
these contemplations, 1 took out my watch 
to see if it was not the hour for the ringing 
of bells. It was two o'clock, and all was still 
except the roar of the falling water.* 


The region was without a human inhab- 
itant. 

In 1899 the Willamette Falls was trans- 
mitting a load of seven thousand horse- 
power over the wires twelve miles from 
Oregon City to Portland. A city of 
90,000 population is lighted, its magnifi- 
cent street-car system is run, and extensive 
manufacturing establishments are sup- 
plied with this transported power. Elec- 
tricity generated by water, even at long 
ranges, is much less expensive and more 
convenient than local steam-engines, 
This force will do full service at the 
highest altitude. The time will come 
when the timber on high and precipitous 
mountains will be in demand. Neither 
teams nor steam-engines can reach it, but 
electric force can climb the wires, and saw 
the lumber where it grows. 


*** Parker’s Exploring Tour,”’ page 174. 
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Rich quartz lodes are being discovered 
in places where it would be next to impos- 
sibie to station a steam-engine or raise 
fuel; but there is scarcely a township in 
all the vast watershed of the Columbia 
where sufficient water-power is not avail- 
able to generate electricity to run the 
hoisting-works and the stamps and per- 
form all the milling operations even up 
to the snow-line. No other river on the 
globe, unless it be the Amazon, furnishes 
such water-power, so easily utilized and 
transported, as the great Columbia. This 
resource in the near future will be of 
inestimable value toward mitigating and 
facilitating industrial pursuits under ad- 
vancing civilization. 


FINANCIAL SITUATION, 


During the last sixteen years the ex- 
ports of Oregon and Washington have 
amounted to $207,179,508, exceeding the 
imports by more than four dollars to one. 
In 1899 the productions of the soil, the 
dairy, and the stock-ranges of Oregon 
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alone amounted to $45,550,737. The in- 
dividual bank deposits in Oregon, Wash- 
ington, and Idaho in September, 189%. 
approximated $50,000,000. Sufficient local 
capital is at hand to carry on all branches 
of industry. At the end of the nineteenth 
century no part of our public domain 
more abounds in financial prosperity than 
the three most northwestern States. No 
part of the globe has ever unfolded to 
human view during any period of fifty 
years such unexpected and vast resources. 

It was in the year 1810 when the first 
white man erected a dwelling and took up 
his regular abode anywhere in the Pacific 
Northwest. It was not until August, 
1836, that the first white woman put a 
foot on any part of that territory. The 
last census report shows a population of 
939,142. As the increase has been very 
rapid the last few years, it is safe to say 
that the population at the opening of 1900 — 
exceeds 1,000,000 people. This does not 
include the settlements in the part of 
Wvoming west of the Rockies. 


MY SONG 


N° minor song from me to-day; 
My spirit is toned high! 


Life seems so strong and glad and free, 


I know some master hand for me 


It’s finest chords will try. 


Up, clear and sweet, thy symphonies 


Shall mount the radiant air! 


Up where the eternal harmonies 


Jar not with earthly care. 


Leave far behind thy sordid fear ; 


No chord of self can mingle here. 
Josephine Angier. 
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A FOG-SEA BY MOONLIGHT 


The accompanying moonlight photograph shows a California fog, as seen from the summit of Grizzly 
Peak, a prominence rising to an elevation oi nineteen hundred feet and situated immediately back of the 
college town of Berkeley, on the eastern side of San Francisco Bay and directly opposite the Golden Gate, 
During the summer months immense fog-banks frequently roll in trom the Pacific, covering the greater part 


of our western coast-line. 


full of the moon, that a party of us 

made the ascent. ‘The trip is one much 
in vogue on pleasant moonlit evenings,—to 
start early enough to make the topand pre- 
pare coffee and an appreciated supper be- 
fore dusk, to watch the sun gradually sink, 
and to pass a few hours in blissful contem- 
plation of an always beautiful view of 
mountains and bay and of the distant 
hilled city with its myriad lamps, which in 
the darkness form mystic curves upon the 
horizon. 

The outlook, however, for a clear sky 
was unfavorable as we started on our 
climb. But as we rose higher and higher 
the atmosphere became clearer above us 
and warmer about us, while in from the 
Golden Gate we saw the fog pouring. 
Striking Alcatraz and Angel Islands, its 
current diverged into two great streams, 
rolling on with seemingly irresistible 
force; one down the southern arm of the 
bay, and the other northward towards Val- 
lejo and the Straits of Carquinez. 

As the flood grew and spread it did not 
confine itself to the waterways. It tum- 


| T WAS on an evening in August, at the 


bled in over the San Francisco hills and 
smothered the city. It overflowed the 
spurs of old Tamalpais. It veiled the 
towns beneath us and reached to the moun- 
tains at our feet. Yet we were ever above 
it and seemed dissociated from it. 

It was a vast fog-sea with the attributes 
of an ocean, stretching far to the westward 
beyond the setting of the sun. Its surface 
was broken into great billows, gleaming 
rich-hued in the departing sunlight and 
combing like surf against the approaches 
of Grizzly; and neighboring peaks pro- 
jected through the fog like islands. And 
still no sound came from this sea. 

As the sun dipped into the Golden Gate, 
the brilliancy of coloring was transferred 
from sea to sky, and the clouds mirrored 
back the hues the fog had shown. 

The moon rose and the stars peeped out. 
and a softer, mellower glow filled the 
night. 

The air was as balmy and tranquil-as of 
an evening in the tropics, and in strange 
contrast with the actual fog in all its un- 
romantic dampness that we passed through 
on our descent. 
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CALEB GILL 


A NORTH COUNTRY EPISODE 


By CLARA MARCELLE GREENE 


HE most audacious thing that old 
Caleb Gill ever did was to die. He 
had shuffled along his way of life 

with an apology to the ground for tread- 
ing on it, and to the neighbors’ houses for 
passing by them. He had come from no- 
body knew where, and had subsisted, alone 
with his little dog, in a deserted house 
on “The Ridge,” nobody knew how. At 
least he had no visible property except the 
dog and the poor clothes he wore. 

The house had in it a few old chairs and 
a broken bedstead, left there by the last 
occupant; and the neighbors, one by one, 
contributed the very poor furnishings of 
a bed, a table, and a few utensils, for 
which, in his’ gratitude, Caleb—or 
“Calup,” as he was familiarly called— 
worked variously, according as the neigh- 
borhood need and his ability tallied. He 
sawed wood, he dropped corn, he hoed, he 
raked after in haying-time, he bound 
sheaves and he dug potatoes, subservient 
always. All this he did without speaking 
much, or looking up above his hat-brim. 
He was a gentle, silent old man, always a 
little bent in the shoulders, and walking 
softly the ways of the Lord if ever man 
did. He said nothing about himself, his 
life, or his affairs. Even Aunt Hitty 
Packard could n’t draw him out. 

“Calup,” she would say, with a sharp 
eye on his countenance, “they say you 
come of a family that’s rich, somewheres 
down the Province way.” 

Caleb would wait a minute, without 
looking up or changing his attitude, and 
then answer gently, “ Do they? ” 

“Yes. It’s a wonder you don’t go an’ 
live amongst ’em.” 

Silence. 

“Maybe you will when you git further 
along in years.” 

“Maybe.” Always in the same un- 
moved tone. 

To speak of Aunt Hitty’s sharp “ eye” 
in the singular, is to be both figuratively 
and literally correct, that good woman 


having traversed her span of life with the 
normal number of optics indeed, but with 
one lid drooping, and that eye never raised. 
Consequently, viewed in profile from one 
side, Aunt Hitty ever seemed lost in deep 
and solemn contemplation, while from the 
other she was looking up and about, keenly 
alert and observing. 

Betsy Atkins also made attempts to 
probe old Caleb’s past, but without avail. 
He always paused a moment and then 
made some brief monosyllabic reply that 
left the question or the supposition pre- 
cisely where it was. 

Whether his method of meeting the 
inquisitiveness of the neighbors was the 
result of imbecility or satire was never 
known. Betsy, who had studied mental 
philosophy one term at the academy years 
ago, and who still kept her one volume of 
Upham rather conspicuously on a shelf, 
would have remembered the word “ satire ” 
and would have immediately looked it up 
in her text-book had any one spoken it. 
But no one did; therefore neither old 
Caleb nor the community was disturbed by 
any distracting definitions. They called 
him “ cracked,” and left him to himself. 

No one knew him intimately except his 
dog. That devoted creature was an under- 
sized water-spaniel with a wealth of rip- 
pling brown hair and beseeching eyes of 
the same tawny hue. His name was 
‘“‘ Moss,” and he was never apart from his 
master. Mute, loving, faithful, he shared 
his bed, board, and, so far as he could do 
so, his master’s hidden joy or sorrow. 

Caleb Gill’s only special and constant 
occupation was the weaving of a certain 
kind of coarse basket, which sold 
readily in the town six miles away, and 
which the weaver carried patiently thither 
on his back thrice a year or more. Moss 
was always by his side, trotting steadily, 
lapping from an occasional brook by the 
wayside, or lying down in the shade of the 
same tree which sheltered his master for 
a few moments’ rest. 
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There was a halfway place, a low-roofed 
house, where Caleb always stopped, sat 
down on the single stone doorstep, but 
never went in. It was a poor old house, 
and a poor woman always came to the door 
and answered Caleb’s inquiry about her 
paralyzed husband and her crippled 
daughter. Then she brought out milk or 
a cup of tea, which Caleb drank, declining 
positively anything to eat. After remark- 
ing upon the weather he would shoulder 
his baskets and pass on. But the woman 
always stood in the door looking after him, 
shading her eyes with her hand. and Caleb 
always turned when he reached the top of 
the hill and looked back. 

Thus year after year he had trodden his 
narrow way, in meekness, in silence, in 
abject poverty. His heart knew its own 
bitterness, if bitterness it had, and neither 
stranger nor friend intermeddled with his 
jov. He was a feature of the landscape, 
or a passing shadow on the highway—that 
was all. 

And now he was dead. He had died on 
his bed, alone, with no one near but his 
dog. 

“The land!” exclaimed Aunt Hitty, 
raising her floury hands from her biscuit- 
dough and letting them fall again, regard- 
less of the effect on her apron. 

Peltiah Foster had pulled up his horse, 
as he rode by from mill with his grist, and 
called the news to her from the road. 

“TI heerd on it up to the Corners. 
*Pears Ike Parsons was goin’ by Calup’s 
house this mornin’, an’ he see the dawg 
with his paws up to the winder, howlin’ 
an’ seratchin’ like time. An’ Ike he 
thought like enough the dawg got shet up 
there somehow, an’ he went up ter the 
winder an’ thought he ’d hist it up an’ let 
him eout,—thought like enough Calup 
hed gone off somewhere’s to work,—jist 
hoein’ time so,—an’ gorry! when Ike got 
up ter to the winder an’ looked in, if there 
wa’n’t Calup stritched right eout dead as 
a pelcher! Cloes on, boots on’ an’ all! 
Wall, Ike he run—scairt, I tell ye!—an’ 
got Abe Jerdin an’ Huldy Bean, an’ they 
went up an’ laid him eout. Then Ike went 
up ter the Corners ter notify the s’leck 
men, an’ that’s heow I come ter hear 
abeout it. Cy Libby ’s makin’ the coffin.” 

Aunt Hitty was hurt. She had 


smoothed down her apron and walked 
down to the roadside to hear the particu- 
lars, every detail of which was vitally 
interesting. But to be told that Huldy 
Bean was called upon for the “ laying 
out ” instead of herself was a blow. She 
was just as near to Caleb's house as Huldy 
Bean, only on another road. She had 
always been called upon first in any 
neighborhood emergency. Whether it was 
accident, birth, or death, the customary 
first demand was, “Send for Aunt 
Hitty!” 

Under such flattering preferment, Auni 
Hitty moved with dignity and serenity. 
She did not mean to be puffed up. She 
tried to bear her honors meekly. She even 
had a deprecatory air when any one 
alluded to the frequent and prolonged 
taxation of her time and_ strength. 
“Wall.” she was accustomed to say, “I 
know—no one better—that it’s pretty 
wearin’ —pretty wearin—to cook up for 
the men folks to home, and then go sit up 
all night with the sick, poundin’ the bur- 
dock-leaves, changin’ the poultices an’ all. 
Some ’s wuss than others—out o° their 
heads an’ gittin’ their arms eout o° bed. 
But there! I wa’n’t never one to shirk my 
duty. I hope I shall hold eout to the end.” 

After a pause in which she nursed her 
injured feelings, she asked: “So Huldy 
Bean helped lay him eout, did she? Won- 
der what time *t was when she got there? 
Which way did Ike go after her, reound 
the road or acrost ?” 

“I dno. Pooty likely he went acrost. 
He never ’d a got there if he went reound. 
Ike Parsons ain’t a streak of white light- 
nin’, ve know.” 

“I wonder what they laid him eout in,” 
pursued Aunt Hitty. “Calup hadn’t a 
coat to his back that was decent. I hope 
Huldy got him lookin’ nat’ral. She most 
gener ly gits ‘em twistin’.” 

“Wall, she could n’t git old Calup Gill 
much more twistin’ than what he was,” 
chuckled Peltiah. “G’lang!” (with a 
jerk of the reins). 

Aunt Hitty went slowly into the house, 
stopping to pick some sprigs of caraway as 
she went. Her mind was disturbed 
more than she knew; and she was a good 
deal perplexed between her curiosity to go 
at once to the scene of action and her pro- 
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fessional pride in staying away till she was 
sent for. 

There had got to be a funeral, old Ca- 
leb’s funeral. Not that he would have 
troubled them; he would have buried 
himself if he could. The very expression 
of his features in repose told that. All 
Aunt Huldy’s solicitous pinching and 
pulling and unprofessional manipulations 
of the wan old features failed to obliterate 
their apologetic humility. But though the 
gentle old man had traveled along his soli- 
tary way with no trouble to any one, that 
time had now come which comes to all, 
when he had fallen down on the highroad 
of life at last and had to be lifted up and 
carried away by his fellow men. 

Moss lay down as near as he could get 
to his beloved old companion and never 
moved except to raise beseeching eyes when 
any step came near. 

Yes, there had got to be a funeral. The 
neighbors concluded after some discussion 
that it would be best to have it in the 
schoolhouse at the corner. There was no 
meeting-house in that district. Funerals 
and prayer-meetings were usually held in 
the farmhouses. When an_ itinerant 
preacher came along to stay over Sunday, 
he always preached in the schoolhouse. 
Ike Parsons thought it was just as well 
to have the funeral right there in the 
house where Caleb had lived—same as 
other folks did,—save trouble—an’ make 
no odds to the dead. Jerdin opposed it on 
the ground of the threshold and doorstep 
being so old and punky as to endanger the 
bearers’ legs, in getting the coffin out over 
them. Whereas, “if they hild it to the 
schoolhouse, they could hist him up an’ 
shove him eout the winder, an’ cair him 
up there slick.” 

Aunt Hitty, who had waived profes- 
sional delicacy and was foremost now on 
the spot, cut the knot of the controversy, 
as usual: “ There ain’t no chairs, ner no 
sofy, ner no nothin’ here; nothin’ to have 
a funeral with. Calup Gill never did no 
hurt to nobody, an’ though I wasn’t ast 
ter lay him eout,—more ’s the pity, for his 
chin ’s onesided,—I ’m a-goin’ ter stan’ 
by him neow when he can’t stan’ fer him- 
self. He’s goin’ ter have his funeral ter 
the schoolhouse.” 

That settled it. No one ever thought 


of demurring after Aunt Hitty had 
spoken. 

They therefore now acted under her 
orders. Elder Bowditch was sent for at 
“The Mills,” and the day came. Betsy 
Atkins, after some deliberation with Aunt 
Hitty, had contributed an old but well- 
preserved suit of black clothes that were 
‘“* Father’s,” for the deceased to be buried 
in. One neighbor had volunteered the use 
of a stout table, upon which, on the 
teacher’s platform, the coffin rested. 
Another had brought in a high-backed 
chair for the better accommodation of 
Elder Bowditch. 

Little Mary Bean followed her mother 
into the room after all was ready for the 
removal to the schoolhouse. Caleb had 
been a gentle friend to her. She stood on 
tiptoe and laid a dandelion beside his 
hand. Aunt Hitty snatched it out. 

“There, there, child! ” she said, “ don’t 
bring them weeds in here. Sich colors are 
too dashy for funerals. A sprig 0’ spar- 
rergrass or cedar or somethin’ might dew. 
Some likes it. I don’t, for my part. I 
don’t never like nothin’ but jist the plain 
corpse.” 

Little Mary, with quivering lip, took her 
dandelion from the floor and passed out. 

Long before ten o’clock, the hour ap- 
pointed, all was in readiness, and the 
people from the surrounding farms began 
to arrive. Men clambered down from 
their wagons and held by the head the 
supposed-to-be fiery steeds, with sundry 
quite uncalled-for twitches of the bit, 
while their wives and daughters alighted 
with some difficulty over the wheels. They 
then led the animals carefully over the 
roadside stones to the rail-fence, where 
they shrewdly calculated the points of 
their neighbor’s horses while they were 
hitching their own. Women met at the 
schoolhouse door, greeted each other 
soberly, talking a little in a severely re- 
strained tone, and passed in. The girls 
shook out their calico flounces, furtively 
adjusted their frizzles, and tried not to 
smile or catch a young man’s eye as they 
followed their mothers in at the door. 

Yes, everybody from far and near was 
there. A funeral was always a choice 
occasion. This one piqued the interest of 
the community by its one essential and 
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unique feature. It was a funeral without 
a mourner. How strange! How would 
it seem? No marshaling in of the 
mourners at the pompous call of Cy Libby, 
who usually “took charge”; no marshal- 
ing out of the same again, two by two, two 
by two, to “ take leave of the corpse”; no 
sobbing behind black veils,—how strange 
it would be! 

And the service! Elder Bowditch him- 
self was embarrassed. His great success 
and popularity with his people lay in his 
remarkable eloquence in “ addressing the 
mourners.” A long sermon was usually 
preached, after which the custom was in 
those days to make a direct personal ad- 
dress to each mourner, the near relatives, 
each by name. No rival preacher had ever 
the power to probe the wounds of the be- 
reaved to quite the depth that he could. 
He would appeal to husband, wife, and 
children, each by name, to realize that 
they had lost their dearly beloved, whom 
they would never see again; that there 
was a vacant chair, and various other har- 
rowing pieces of information; and there- 
at women rocked and moaned, men broke 
down and sobbed, while it was no unusual 
thing for girls to grow hysterical and be 
led out. 

Of course, these were the salient points 
of a funeral then. At Caleb Gill’s 
obsequies they would all be missing. 
Elder Bowditch was at a loss. A sermon 
without any address at the end to the 
mourners! It was a handle without a dip- 
per. For once he was distrustful of his 
ubility to meet the occasion. 

He rose to his feet. He offered a prayer. 
Then he read a psalm, and afterwards a 
hymn, which the assembly sang. He 
announced his text. He labored through 
a few extemporaneous sentences; he 
halted; he said, “ Let us pray! ” | 

The utter lack of that necessary incen- 
tive—the nucleus of mourners—proved 
too much for his mental poise. Elder 
Bowditch had met his first forensic failure. 

The people were surprised but grave. 
On the suggestion of Cy Libby, they arose 
after the benediction and decorously filed 
out of doors, taking their accustomed and 
coveted look at the white, still face as they 
passed by. They followed then to the 


graveyard near. They divided at the gate 
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to let the bearers pass in with their 
burden. 

They paused beside the open grave. The 
men uncovered their heads. The minister 
pronounced the accustomed words, “ Dust 
to dust,” the burden was lowered, the 
earth filled in, the mound raised above it. 

At that moment a flutter of garments 
was heard at the gate, and a distressed 
voice saying: “ Is it too late? Am I too 
late ?—oh, too late! ” 

It was a woman, a r woman, who 
almost rushed through the lines of startled 
men and women at the entrance. She 
hurried to the side of the mound. She 
flung herself down with both arms over the 
clods. She was the woman who lived in 
the low brown house halfway to the town. 
A brown dog, Moss, made a run over the 
low wall, sought her side, and lay down 
with a low whine of satisfaction. She 
drew him close with her arm. He licked 
her hand, and lay panting with his tongue 
out, looking at the people. 

The woman clung to the sod and 
moaned; but no tears came. Her eyes 
were dry. Aunt Hitty was the first to 
move toward her. She stooped and 
touched the woman’s shoulder. 

“Elviry,” she said. There was no 
reply. 

“Elviry, come, get up. Don’t dew so. 
How come you to come, Elviry?” 

“T came because I must, because he 
is dead!” moaned the woman. Moss crept 
closer and licked her hand again. 

“Yes, yes; we all know Calup’s dead, 
an’ enough sight better off he is—him a- 
livin’ alone, doin’ nobody no good, never 
layin’ up nothin’, belongin’ ter nobody, 
ner nobody belongin’ ter him.” 

“He did belong to somebody! He did 
belong to somebody!” exclaimed the 
woman passionately, springing up to a 
sitting posture and pulling her old shawh 
about her eyes. Rocking back and forth, 
she continued: “ He did,—he belonged to 
me when we were young. But I would n't 
belong to him. I was thoughtless, and I 
did n’t know what his love was worth, and 
so I threw it away. That was down in the 
Provinces. His father was a mill-owner, 
and he was an only son. I married and 
came up here. Caleb wandered every- 
where and finally came here among you. 
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You did not care for him—you people did 
not half know him—till now—now he is 
gone! He is in his grave—he cannot hear 
me speak—but I will tell—you shall know 
how good Caleb Gill was, has always been. 
He saw how poor I was; he saw my poor 
sick husband; he saw my crippled girl; 
he saw how hard it was for me to get bread 
enough to keep us from starving. He said 
nothing, he asked nothing. He never 
came into my house, but he always stopped 
at my door, and he pitied me. But he 


_gaid no word. Then a little money began 


to come to me sometimes, from my family 
down in the Provinces I thought. It 
helped me, all these years it has kept us 
from the poorhouse—the poorhouse that I 
dread ! P 

“He never let me know; but it came 
from him—all from Caleb. He almost 
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starved to give to me what he earned with 
the baskets. I did not know, I never 
dreamed, till this morning I opened a 
paper that he gave me when he first came 
to these parts. He gave it to me sealed 
and only said, ‘If you ever hear that I 
am dead, open this and read it.’ This 
morning I heard, and then I opened the 
paper. It said that he forgave me; that 
he cared for me just the same; that while 
he lived he should help me. That was all; 
and that was how he belonged to me; that 
is how his soul was good and great; that 
is why I am here! But he is gone, gone, 
and I cannot tell him!” 

She fell upon the grave again; the dog 
crept close with piteous eyes. The people 
drew away. 

a _ were two mourners for Caleb 
ill. 


SENSE OF 


INFINITY 


RAPT in his thoughts he walked along the shore 
Whose sands drink in the kisses of the sea; 
Above him opened wide the eternal door 
To star-swept ways that reach infinity. 


“ My little human heart,” humbly he spoke, 

“Thy wand’rings once were cruelly borne down 
With mystery and dreams, with crushing yoke 

Of greed, with faiths that cast unpardoning frown 
On sin, and turned thy hopes to mad despair; 
Alas! hell yawned about thee everywhere. 


But then one happy day thou heardst thé songs 
That Nature sings, and thou didst understand 

The harmonies of all her myriad tongues — 
They carried thee away to that blest land 
Where apprehension clear foils mystery ; 


Where rises like a flame on every hand 
The Astral thought that thou must ever be 
One with all nature, nature one with thee; 
O joy of cosmic love, Sense of Infinity!” 


Johannes Reimers. 
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ONE OF CUPID'S TRAGIC ERRORS 


By BOURDON WILSON 


UANITA was a pretty, vivacious Mex- 
ican girl, whose dimpled face was 
often seen smiling down from the 
baleony of her father’s house upon certain 
passers-by in the Calle del Sangre de las 
Virgens. 

Just when Frank Bayley first became 
aware of her existence no one knows. 
Even Frank himself could not tell, for he 
was a very busy young man, the secretary 
of one of the officials of the great Central 
Railway, and furthermore, his spare 
moments were occupied by thoughts of 
another girl—a fair, golden-haired girl 
far away in his native land. Therefore, 
his cursory glance had rested many times 
on Juanita’s face, as he went from his 
office to his lodgings, before he became 
actually conscious of her presence in the 
balcony. Even then, her warm Southern 
beauty left but a momentary impression 
on his mind. | 

But as the constant dripping of water 
wears upon the hardest of stone, so did the 
repeated appearance of Juanita’s face 
above the balcony-railing gradually im- 
print its lineaments upon Frank’s memory. 
Unconsciously, he began to look for her, 
and to expect to see her; and it was with 
a quite perceptible touch of disappoint- 
ment that he noticed her absence one day 
from her accustomed place. He missed 
her much as one misses a tree, a stone, or 
any other feature of familiar scenery, and 
his thoughts speedily turned to other sub- 
jects as he strode away. The next evening, 
however, as he was passing by, she sud- 
denly returned to his memory, and there 
was a bit of solicitude displayed in the 
quick, upward glance he gave the balcony. 
She was not there, and he felt a somewhat 
sharper pang of disappointment than on 
the former occasion; and this time she 
occupied his thoughts for fully five 
minutes. 

“What pretty creatures some of these 
Mexican girls are!” he mused. “ But that 
is all there is to them; no intellect, no 
education, no deep thought—nothing; 
they are mere butterflies.” A vision of a 
girlish face whose broad brow betokened a 


carefully developed intellect rose before 
him, and Juanita was forgotten. 

He did not think of her again until the 
next evening when he was nearing her 
father’s house; glancing upward, he saw 
her in the balcony, and he involuntarily 
returned the demure smile that wreathed 
her face. On the two occasions when she 
was absent from the balcony, she had been 
hidden behind the curtains of one of the 
grated’ windows of the house, and from 
that coign of vantage had watched with in- 
tense interest his every movement and 
change of expression. He knew nothing 
ot this, nor of the motives governing her 
actions; and he did not know that the 
thoughtless smile with which he welcomed 
her reappearance sent a thrill of happiness 
through her heart. 

In his ignorance of the life of the 
Mexican people, Frank fancied that the 
wcemen spent their time in lounging about 
the house on ordinary days, and in going 
varly and often to mass or strolling about 
the Alameda and Paseo on feast days and 
Sundays; so he had no cause to thirk it 
remarkable that he should so often see 
Juanita in the balcony. That she was 
there for the express purpose of seeing him 
he would have ridiculed. In fact, had he 
been given cause to think about it at all, 
he would have ridiculed. In fact, had he 
as a rule, a girl to be seen in every balcony 
along the street; so why attach a signifi- 
cance tc any particular one? That Juan- 
ita smiled to him was true, he would have 
admitted; but she smiled to others also— 
one in particular, a handsome young Mex- 
ican whom he often saw in the neighbor- 
hvod of her father’s house, and whom he 
supposed to be her accepted lover. 

“Que hermoso Americano!” was Juan- 
ita’s mental exclamation when she saw 
Frank the first time. “ But why does not 
he look up! What beautiful yellow hair 
he has, and what a pretty, fair complex- 
ion! A Dios! If he would but look up! 

She quickly learned to expect his pass- 
ing at a certain hour every day, and, im- 
pelled at first by the curiosity of her sex. 
which was aroused by the unusual sight of 
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an American, she began to take her place 
regularly in the balcony at that hour. But 
would he never raise his eyes? she won- 
dered. She used all the little stratagems 
of the Mexican coquette to attract his 
attention, but it was not until several days 
had passed that, by sheer accident, he did 
turn his face toward hers, and she gave an 
exclamation of delight as their eyes met. 

“A Dios! he has blue eyes; blue as the 
sky above,” she whispered to herself. 
Were all Americans as handsome as he? 
And would he look her way again to- 
morrow ? 

As chance would have it, Frank did look 
in her direction when he next passed the 
house, and again on the following day. A 
new emotion awoke in her heart, an emo- 
tion that grew stronger with each careless 
glance from his blue eyes, and that became 
a passion when her clever little ruse de 
guerre had won her his first smile. 

Love-making in Mexico is attended by 
many obstacles, if viewed from the Ameri- 
can standpoint. The enamored youth is 
not permitted to call on the lady of his 
choice until he has proven the sincerity of 
his profession, and this he must do by 
“ playing the bear” for a season; that is, 
he must promenade to and fro like a 
chained bear on the street where he can be 
seen by his ladylove, who, if she wishes to 
encourage him, looks tenderly at him, or 
smiles in return to his smile. Thus en- 
couraged, if he be sincere, he continues his 
pacing backward and forward, until, if his 


suit meets with the approval of pater- 


familias, he is invited to call. 

In a vague way Frank knew of this cus- 
tom, and he had observed with amusement 
the young man who “ played the bear” 
beneath Juanita’s balcony; but it never 
cecurred to him that his own meaningless 
smiles and glances, simple tribute to Juan- 
ita’s beauty, could be construed as indica- 
tive of intentions of a serious nature. On 
the other hand, Juanita was in total igno- 
rance of the existence of customs unlike 
those of Mexico, and she had not even a 
suspicion of uncertainty concerning 
Frank’s love for her. 

Forgotten now was her insipid flirtation 
with Antonio, the lovesick youth Frank so 
often saw beneath her balcony. How could 
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she ever have thought of him? she won- 
dered. And now that she showed him so 
plainly that she cared nothing for him, 
why did he not go away as any caballero 
should? If he were away, she might pos- 
sibly find an opportunity for a stolen 
word with the man she loved, she thought, 
and she persistently turned her back upon 
him. 

At last there came the opportunity for 
which she longed, yet dreaded; it was on 
the great feast day of Neustra Senora de 
Guadalupe, when all the city was throng- 
ing the shrine of Mexico’s patron saint. 
Frank was numbered among the pilgrims, 
but it was not with any intention of wor- 
shiping that he entered the magnificent 
church. He was bent on sight-seeing only, 
and wishing not to attract undue attention, 
he found a secluded spot where he could 
look about unnoticed, and knelt beside a 
black-robed figure. He was studiously 
endeavoring to decipher the words of a 
bronze tablet let into the floor, when a 
whispered exclamation caused him to turn 
his head, and he saw that his neighbor 
was the little girl of the balcony. 

She had drawn aside her mantilla, and 
she gazed with feverish, frightened eyes 
into his face. Would he speak? thought 
she. But he merely smiled his recognition, 
and she, gasping with fright at her temer- 
ity, whispered softly: “A Dios! I have 
longed for this moment—lI have wished to 
speak with thee. And thou? Dost not 
thou—but why ask; of a truth I know it 
isso. But thy name? Quick! tell me thy 
name.” 

Her mother knelt at her other side, and 
fearing detection she spoke rapidly and 
with such agitation that Frank, whose 
knowledge of Spanish was limited, could 
understand only that she wished to know 
his name. 

“My name? Why, certainly,” he whis- 
pered with an amused smile; “it is Frank 
—Francisco. I mean—Francisco Bayley. 
And might I ask your name? I often see 
you, and I have learned—” 

“Ah, yes; my name is Juanita Ortega,” 
she interrupted, her eyes glowing, and a 
deep flush dyeing her face. “ Thou hast 
learned to love me even as I have learned 
to love thee. I knew it to be so, but I 
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longed to hear it from thy lips. Quick! 
tell me again that thou lovest me, darling 
mine, and—” 

She was interrupted by her mother, who, 
while not perceiving the cause, had noticed 
her inattention to the service. Her heart 
bounded guiltily, but a quick glance at her 
mother’s face reassured her; she had not 
been detected, and drawing the folds of her 
mantilla about her face, she bowed her 
head as though in prayer. After waiting 
a few minutes for Juanita to resume the 
conversation, Frank noiselessly rose to his 
feet and moved away. 

“What a queer little girl she is,” he 
thought. “ Wish I could have understood 
all she said. She asked my name,—lI 
caught that all right,—and she told me her 
name, but 1 wonder what the rest of it 
means. If I can remember it, Ill ask 
Capriles in the morning.” 

His thoughts were diverted by the 
strange scenes being enacted about him, 
and he did not again think of Juanita’s 
words until the next evening, when he saw 
her in the balcony as usual. In recogni- 
tion of their increased familiarity, he 
politely raised his hat. 

Had not Frank been the most modest of 
fellows, and his mind and heart so fully 
occupied by the girl who was soon to be- 
come his wife, he could not but have taken 
notice of the lively interest he had aroused 
in Juanita’s breast. But he did not notice 
it, and when at last came the day upon 
which he must start for his bride, he took 
his place in the train with a clear con- 
science, and without a thought of Juanita 
to disturb his prospective happiness. 

Juanita was quick to miss him, and with 
growing alarm she wondered why he came 
no more. He was ill, she concluded, her 
heart swelling with sympathy and love. 
But what could she do? She did not even 
know where he lived; and if she had 
known, the customs of the country would 
have prevented her going to his side. She 
could only wait and eat out her heart in 
silence. 

When Frank returned with his bride, he 
established his home in a quarter of the 
city that made necessary a change in his 
route to and from his office; and as he no 
longer passed along the Calle del Sangre 
de las Virgens, Juanita did not again see 


him until his honeymoon was well-nigh 
spent. 

Their meeting occurred one brilliant 
moonlit night in the beautiful Zocalo 
plaza; the place was crowded with the 
élite of the Capital; some laughing, chat- 
ting, flirting, others listening with grave 
attention to the exquisite music of the 
military band. Frank and his wife were 
wandering slowly about. Juanita wag 
seated beside her mother in the glare of an 
electric light. Frank’s eyes met hers, and 
he half expected her to speak; there was 
a smile of recognition on his face. Juan- 
ita’s face flushed with pleasure, and she 
impulsively started to leave her chair; 
then her face paled, and sinking back in 
her seat, she turned away. 

“A queer little girl,” Frank remarked, 
directing his wife’s attention to Juanita 
as they moved away; and he went on to 
relate what had passed between them. 

An hour later Frank found a chair for 
his wife, who was now wearied, and he 
started across the plaza in quest of a cigar. 
He was passing a group of orange-trees 
when he felt a touch on his arm, and 
turned to find Juanita at his side. 

“Thou hast been ill, Francisco? and I 
not with thee,” she whispered, her twitch- 
ing face betraying her agitation. “ Por 
Dios! I must speak with thee. Come 

uick—lI have but a moment—here in this 
shadow. ‘Tell me immediately who is the 
American girl I saw at thy side? Thy 
sister?” 

No, no, amiga mia; not my sister, but 
my wife; and you must wish me happi- 
ness,” Frank replied. 

“Thy wife!” she gasped, a death-like 
pallor stealing over her face. “Thou mar- 
ried, Francisco—thou? And I—and I— 
Santissima Maria!—I thought thee—” 

Poor little Juanita! It was a blow, 
eruel and unexpected, and almost stunned 
by its force, she reelede and would 
have fallen but for the instinctive pride of 
her sex that came swiftly to her aid. He 
must never know how much she cared— 
never know how cruelly her heart was 
torn; and with the instinct of the animal 
wounded unto death, she buried herself in 
the stream of people flowing past, and 
hastily returned to her mother’s side. 

“T think she must be a little unbal- 
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anced mentally,” Frank added when he 
had told his wife of his meeting with 
Juanita. 

“Has it ever occurred to you that she 
might be in love with you?” his wife re- 
turned, going with a woman’s intuition to 
the root of the matter. 

“Nonsense! ” Frank rejoined. “ I have 
never spoken a dozen words to her; her 
mind is not just right; that’s all.” 

Francisco—lost to her! The beautiful 
American girl his wife! Madre de Dios! 
how was she to bear it? Juanita asked 
herself-again and again. Why had he so 
cruelly deceived her? A Dios! he had 
never loved her! She understood now; he 
had not loved her, he had merely toyed 
with her; and all the pride of her sex and 
of her fiery race rebelled at the thought. 
She felt her love turned suddenly to hate 
—hatred not only of the man who had 
unwittingly wronged her, but of the girl 
who occupied the place that she felt was 
hers. Why had this white-faced girl come 
between Francisco and herself? she fierce- 
ly asked. Were there not many other 
Americans she could have loved? Her 
passionate nature revolted at the thought 
of her lover in the arms of another, and 
the fierce vindictiveness of her race was 
urging her on. 

“The American gir! shall not have him! 
I will kill him, first!” she exclaimed. 
“But how?—how? A Dios! I must 
think.” 

As if in answer to her question, she saw 
Antonio approaching her, and the blood 
rushed in a hot flush to her face as she 
recognized in him a possible instrument of 
her revenge. She forced a smile of wel- 
come to her face, and signaled with her fan 
for him to draw near. He was delighted 
to obey, and glided quietly to a place be- 
hind her chair. 

“Querida mia,’ he whispered, “ you 
wish to speak@with me, and I am here.” 

“You have told me that you love me, 
Antonio,” she said, huskily. “Is it 
true? ” 

“Love you, my darling! ” he exclaimed 
passionately. “I love you more than I do 
my own life! Will you not believe me?” 

“T do almost believe,” she returned 
coquettishly. “But you must prove it to 
me.” 
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“But how? Show me the way; any- 
thing that will but convince you,” Antonio 
rejoined with eager haste. 

“Anything? You make no reserva- 
tion? ” she questioned archly. 

“None, none, my darling! ‘Tell me 
quickly, I implore you—what is it that I 
am to do?” His lips were almost touch- 
ing her shell-like ear and his breath was 
coming in short, hot gasps. 

“You have seen the American—the 
fair-haired, blue-eyed man, who once did 
pass my father’s house? ” she asked, turn- 
ing her head and gazing feverishly. into 
Antonio’s eyes. 

“T have seen him, and I have feared 
that he—that you—” 

“Never mind what you have feared,” 
she interrupted; “but listen. He has 
insulted me, my Antonio, and beyond par- 
don. Is he to go unpunished? Should 
not his life pay—” 

“Ah—h—h!” Antonio’s exclamation 
sounded like a hiss, and his black eyes were 
glittering like those of an angry rattle 
snake. “ He shall be punished, mi que- 
rida; he shall pay with his life! And 
then?” 

“Then come to me and I will tell you 
that I love you,—love you with all my 
heart and soul!” she replied with a hys- 
terical laugh. “ Now, leave me, you must 
not be seen here. And remember, you are 
not to come to me until he is—” 

“T understand, my darling, and it shall 
be as you wish,” Antonio rejoined, and 
turning he stole away. 

Frank had never been given to keeping 
late hours, and now that his happiness was 
completed by the knowledge that a tender 
wife awaited his home-coming, he was 
prompt to leave his office as soon as the 
day's work was ended. But one day, a 
short while after his meeting with Juanita 
in the Zocalo, he was detained at the office 
until after nightfall. He finished his 
work as speedily as possible, and at once 
started homeward. He had no thought of 
impending danger, and he did not see the 
dim figure of a man that followed with the 
noiseless tread of a panther close behin@ 
him. The dark tracks of the railroad yard 
lay before him, and beyond that were 
the brilliantly lighted streets of the city. 

As Frank stepped briskly into the dark- 
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In the Afterdeath 


ness of the yard, the man following stole 
nearer to him. Nearer, nearer he crept, 
and drawing a long keen-bladed knife, he 
raised his hand aloft. He hesitated, ap- 
parently selecting a spot in Frank’s back 
in which to strike. His hand descended, 
but it was a moment too late. The whir 
of rapidly turning wheels had caught 
Frank’s practiced ear, and swerving to one 
side, he sprang from the track just in time 
to avoid being run down by a swiftly mov- 
ing car. 

The intended assassin was less fortu- 
nate. Intent only upon the accomplish- 
ment of his purpose, he did not hear the 
approaching car, and was swept under the 
remorseless wheels. There was a piercing 
shriek, a muffled, crunching sound, and the 
car rolled on. The switchmen hearing the 
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ery, came running to the spot, and by 
the dim light of their lanterns discovered 
the mutilated body of a young Mexican. 

“Hold your light closer to his face,” 
Frank said to one of the men. “I think 
I have—yes, I recognize him; but I don’t 
know his name. I have seen him often up 
in the Virgins’ Street, where his sweet- 
heart lives. Poor fellow! I wonder what 
could have brought him into the yard at 
this time of day?” 

“Give it up!” the switchman replied 
gruffly. “ Wonder if Mexicans ‘Il never 
learn to get off the track.” 

“I feel so sorry for poor little Juanita,” 
Frank said when he had told his wife of 
the accident. “She must have been very 
much in love with the young fellow, and 
this will break her heart.” 


IN THE AFTERDEATH 


HEARD the tolling of a bell 
In a night impalpable — 
And stun’d and stricken downward thro’ a demon deep I fell :— 


To a sphere. 


All curs’d and drear 
And for the damn’d ordain‘d, 
Where feeble in the rayless air they bide as souls enchain’d. 


Only unavailing 


Vacant specters round me palin 

Thro’ the dismal gloom a 

Gape and grin upon me, railing 

With a sound of silly laughter — 

For they greet me all with laughter — 
But oh! they vanish wailing from the Echoes that rise after. 


When — my God! what may it be?— 
A moving Something seizeth me 
In a slow unfolding horror of Infinity, 


Yet it never quite attains 
To my soul before it wanes 
Back into the demon deep —and still one Hope remains — 
When the Horror sinketh down one winged Hope remains 
That twice hath open’d wide my eyes— and twice hath loos’d my chains, 
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Athwart the gloom 
In pale magnificence uploom 
Titanic walls: 
And lo!! my doom is riven by a radiance from those walls — 
By the ruby-tinted hue 
Of a radiance rolling through 
A lone heart-shapen window carven high upon those walls. 


Adown the far-enrhythm’d deep 
Sounds of passing sweetness sweep, 
That lullJme into dreaming and the semblance of a sleep. 


Ethereal 
I hear a call, 
In the tranced interval, 
That cleaveth thro’ Oblivion—and frees me from its thrall: 
And I reach the lustrous edge 
Of that lonely window-ledge 
To peer at magic splendors of a many-vista’d hall. 


But ah! despite 
The splendors of that magic hall I see one only sight — 

Oh! I’ve ignor'd that treasure-stor'’d 
Hall of wonders unexplor’d — 
To gaze ecstatic on the sight 
Of one apparel’d all in white 

Thro’ the wide pavilion gliding with the wine of all delight — 
One apparel’d as a woman — 
Yearning to me as a woman — 
With the love I dream’d of 


Once — when human. 


Then elate 
I cling and wait 
For the ransom that she bringeth to her high and holy Fate: 
But alas! the incense curling — 
The crimson incense outward curling — 
From before her keeps unfurling 
Wide Lethean banners till I swoon intoxicate +— 
From the luring and the lumen 
Of her beauty— more than human — 
Back into the demon deep I| swoon intoxicate — 
Beyond recall 
I swoon and fall 
Into the black Oblivion that now devoureth all. 
T. R. Mclanes. 
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THE MAN WHO WANTED THE EARTH 


A FAIRY TALE 


By W. O. MCGEEHAN 


“Once upon a time,” as I have ob- 

served that writers of modern fairy- 
tales, particularly the war-correspondents, 
seem to regard that good old-fashioned 
introduction as obsolete. 

Tommy Moore wrote for a living. 
Sometimes he got it, such as it was, and 
sometimes he didn’t; but, like the sailor 
who whistled for a breeze, he refused to 
give up. 

All literary men worthy of the name 
have in the early years of their career lived 
in garrets. Tommy lived in a remarkably 
dingy and uncomfortable one. One rainy 
afternoon he was sitting in this apartment 
regaling the inner man with a bottle of 
beer and some crackers and cheese which 
he had bought on credit from a neighbor- 
ing grocery. He was feeling rather down- 
cast,—an unusual thing, for he. was of a 
very cheerful disposition. 

“This butterfly life is beginning to dis- 
agree with me,” he mused. “ If somebody 
will tell me where the next meal is coming 
from, I ’ll give him—I mean, [ll thank 
him very much. These are bad days. The 
heavens positively refuse to rain manna 
and I miss more dinners than most people 
eat. I wish that I had a Fairy God- 
mother.” 

Hardly had the words been spoken when 
the door opened, and in there stepped the 
daintiest little lady imaginable. She was 
dressed in a gauzy white something, and 
wore a glittering diamond star on her fore- 
head. In her hand she carried a golden 
wand tipped with another star-cluster of 
diamonds. She gave Tommy a pretty lit- 
tle smile, and in a voice that sounded to 
him like the tinkling of silver bells asked, 
* Well, Tommy, what do you want?” 

He rubbed his eves. “ Casey must have 
spilled some absinthe into this beer,” he 
muttered, “or else I ’ve got ’em bad.” 

“I beg your pardon,” he said aloud. “ I 
think you must have made some mistake. 
I—O Lord, I’m a goner! ” 

“O no; I haven’t,” she answered. 
“You ’re Tommy Moore, are n’t you? ” 


] WILL not begin with the orthodox 


“That ’s me,” he replied ungrammati- 
cally. 

“Well, I’m your Fairy Godmother.” 

“The dev—I beg your pardon, but [ 
was not aware that those things—I mean, 
that beautiful beings like you existed out- 
side of children’s tales.” 

The fairy frowned at the undiplomatic 
commencement of this sentence, but was 

acified by the compliment, awkwardly de- 
ivered as it was. 

“O, you heathen! ” she cried, “ but you 
know how to flatter. You remind me a 
great deal of your namesake, Tom Moore, 
the poet. He was a wild boy, but I 
could n’t help liking him.” She sighed, 
and tears filled her pretty blue eyes. 

“Tom Moore the poet! ” he blurted out. 
“Why he’s been dead and buried for a 
whole century! I’m a sort of descendant 
of his, you know.” 

“Stupid!” she exclaimed impatiently, 
“can’t you realize that I am a fairy? ” 

Tommy saw his mistake. “If you are 
not,” he said, “ I ’m blessed if I know what 
you are. I have never seen anybody like 
you before.” 

“That ’s better,” she said. “ Now, tell 
me what you want.” 

“ Well,” he replied, “ it would be shorter 
to tell you what I don’t want. I don’t 
want the earth, but a 

“So be it,” interrupted the fairy. 
“You shall have everything you ask until 
you ask for the whole earth: then you 
shall lose all. Whenever you want any- 
thing, just say ‘ Zom Moore’ three times, 
name your wish, and it will be yours. Re- 
member, you can have anything but the 
whole earth. Now, I must be going.” 

“©, don’t hurry, Godmother,” cried 
Tommy; “do stay a while. I don’t see 
you very often, you know.” 

She hesitated, and looked at him. 
“T’ve a mind to kiss you,” she said. 
“You look so much like the other Tom 
Moore.” 

Tommy jumped up quickly and kissed 
her twice on the lips. 
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“ You young rascal!’ she cried, but she 
did not seem angry. 

He would have kissed her again, but she 
disengaged herself suddenly and was gone. 
Tommy called after her softly, but there 
was no reply. He finally desisted, fearing 
to attract the attention of the other in- 
mates of the house. 

“ Now, for the test,” he said. “ Let me 
see—T'om Moore, Tom Moore, Tom 
Moore! I want the Daily Herald to be 
mine! ” 

Just then somebody knocked at the door. 

Tommy started back, but recovered him- 
self. “Come in! ” he cried. 

In walked the editor-in-chief of the 
Herald, For a moment Tommy’s soul was 
thrilled with mixed emotions, among 
which terror predominated, for this same 
man had vowed to assassinate him on sight 
for “ persisting in pestering his life with 
doggerel.” But the heavy villain bowed 
obsequiously. 

“ Good-afternoon, sir,” he said. “I call 
to hear your wishes concerning next Sun- 
day’s Herald.” 

“Ah!” thought Tommy, “it works. 
Yes,” he replied aloud, “I want you to 
put those verses of mine—‘A Chorus Girl ’ 
—on the first page. As for that little son- 
net on ‘ Young Love,’ you can run that in 
anywhere. That’s about all. I think you 
can go.” 

The editor hesitated. “Mr. Moore,” 
he began—then he stopped and seemed 
very much embarrassed. 

“Well, what is it?” asked Tommy 
sharply. 

“I hardly know how to say it,” replied 
the editor; “but you know yourself that 
some of these San Francisco people are 
dull, unappreciative brutes, and may dis- 
continue the paper if we run those verses.” 

“Not another word!” cried Tommy 
angrily. “ You do as you are told. I’m 
running this paper now.” 

“Yes, sir,” replied the frightened edi- 
tor, and left very hurriedly. 

Tommy paced up and down the floor for 
a few moments, frowning darkly. Sudden- 
ly his face was lit up by a satisfied smile. 
“Tom Moore, Tom Moore, Tom Moore,” 
he cried, “ I want the city of San Francis- 
co. Now, if any one in this place has any- 
thing against those verses, he can walk 
right out of my town into the ocean. I 
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guess that makes me poet-laureate here.” 

He put on his hat and coat and strolled 
down to the largest hotel in the city where 
he was welcomed as the owner, and was 
given a dinner such as he had tasted only 
in dreams before. That night he slept up- 
on a bed of down, and did not rise until 
the next morning’s sun was high in the 
heavens. 

A waiter brought him a substantial 
breakfast and the morning papers. He 
gazed with pardonable pride at his verses, 
devoid of typographical errors, standing 
forth prominently on the first page of the 
Herald. A sensation caught his eye: 
“Corrupt Politicians Robbing the People 
—The Country is Going to the Dogs!” 
Then followed a long account of some of 
the usual Washington scandals. That de- 
cided our hero. 

“Tl take charge of this country my- 
self,” he said, “and we’ll see what an 
honest man can do with it.” 

He went through his little formula, and 
the United States was his. 

The waiter entered with a telegram 
signed by the President. It was brief and 
to the point :— 

I await your orders. 


Tommy seized a pencil and wrote this 
answer :— 


Dismiss Congress for good and go back to 


‘Ohio. I will allow you a pension while you 


behave yourself. 


“There,” he thought, “that will give 


the country a fair show. It ought to run | 


itself now. By Jingo! while I’m about it, 
I ’l] carry out that dream of my childhood 
of the Greater American Republic. Ill 
annex everything from the North Pole to 
Cape Horn.” No sooner said than done. 

“ Now, for my poor old father’s heart’s 
desire to see old Ireland free from the 
British yoke.” Even as he spoke the bul- 
letins at the newspaper offices announced 
the glad tidings, and Irish hearts all over 
the world filled with glad rejoicing. 

“Tet Ireland become the nation she 
used to be,” he wired to Dublin. “It’s 
mine, but you can fight it out for the 
king’s job. I don’t want it.” 

Having tasted the nectar, Tommy nat- 
urally wanted more. 

“Great Britain has been sighing for an 
Anglo-Saxon Alliance for some time. I 
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think 1’ll form one now and see how it 
works. Here goes to annex the United 
Kingdom.” Hardly had the words of the 
charm been spoken, when Lord Paunch- 
feet, the English Ambassador entered. 

“ Hail, brother!” cried the peer, “ we 
extend to you our hands across the sea. 
Our dearest wishes are now fulfilled. Of 
course, we intended to save you busy Amer- 
icans the trouble of running the Alliance, 
but if you insist on putting yourselves to 
the trouble—do I hold my job? ” 

“ During good behavior, you do,” replied 
Tommy graciously, as he saw one of the 
hands across the sea move gently toward a 
hip-pocket. 

“Thank you, sir,” said Lord Paunch- 
feet. “ Now that the Anglo-Saxon Alli- 
ance has been brought about, we will have 
to absorb the rest of the world, or there 
will be trouble.” 

“ No, no,” cried Tommy in alarm ; “ not 
all of it. I won’t have it. I don’t object, 
however, to taking all but one or two little 
islands, if you think it’s for the best.” 

Lord Paunchfeet sighed. 

“Well, if you are so squeamish,” said 
he, “ I suppose that we will have to leave 
out an island. There is an isolated mem- 
ber of the Samoan group called Ethelbur- 
ta’s Isle. It’s a small place—about three 
miles square, I believe. Suppose we leave 
that out.” 

“ Agreed,” said Tommy, and he became 
the owner of all the earth except Ethel- 
burta’s Isle. 

Then his troubles began. He realized 
the truth of that old saying, “ Uneasy lies 
the head that wears a crown.” Ambas- 
sadors from all parts of the world flocked 
to San Francisco. They filled the hotels 
and lodging-houses. Some of them, un- 
tutored and semi-civilized children of the 
desert, pitched their simple tents on Mar- 
ket Street in spite of the police. There 
was a disorderly camp of Chinese diplo- 
mats at the Presidio. Every day there was 
a long line of them waiting at his door. 

“This is worse than doing newspaper- 
work,” Tommy moaned. “I’m tired of it. 
I must have a vacation.” 

Two days later he was on board the Gan- 
derbilt private yacht Sponduliz, cruising 
toward the South Seas. But even the ele- 
ments conspired to make him uncomfort- 
able. When the Spondulizx was twenty-six 


days out of San Francisco, a terrific ty- 
phoon came up. It played football with 
the yacht for a while, and, finally tiring of 
the sport, dashed her to pieces on a coral 
reef off one of those beautiful little islands 
in the South Pacific. The crew perished 
with the ship, but Tommy was reserved for 
a better, or worse fate. He was cast upon 
the shore of the isle very much bruised 
and battered, but still alive. 

A crowd of curious people quickly sur- 
rounded him, and to his delight they were 
all as white as himself, or rather whiter, as 
he was somewhat blue in the face from the 
rough treatment he had received. 

The most impressive figure of the group 
was a beautiful girl mounted on a pran- 
cing white horse. The people seemed to 
pay her all the deference due a ruler 
or the president of a trust. ‘Tommy paid 
homage to her beauty by staring at her 
wonderingly, as if she were the Two- 
Headed Lady or the Circassian Beauty of 
a penny show. She addressed him in a 
voice that beat rag-time. 

“Who are you? ” she asked. 

“I’m Tommy Moore,” he replied, de- 
siring to create an impression,—“ and [| 
own the earth.” 

The whole assembly burst into a fit of 
loud laughter, in which the lady joined. 
Tommy blushed and became very angry. 
He had been used to different treatment 
lately. 

The girl recovered herself first and 
looked at him pityingly. 

“ Poor man! ” she said, “ you must have 
been struck by a part of the wreck. Still, 
for aught I know, you may own a large 
portion of the outside world. But this is 
Ethelburta’s Isle, and I am Ethelburta.” 

The crowd laughed again, and Tommy 
lost his temper completely. 

“©, hang your little island!” he ex- 
claimed ungraciously. “Ill have it shov- 
eled out of the ocean.” 

Ethelburta frowned. 

“Throw that insolent man into prison 
until his manners improve! ” she cried. 

The man who owned most of the earth 
was quickly seized by four or five brawny 
islanders and conducted to a very substan- 
tial jail in the center of the place. Here 
he was left to meditate in solitude. 

“ What a fool I am,” he cried, “ to leave 
my happy home for this! What would my 
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poor mother say if she could see me now? 
I’m worse off than a drowned rat in a 
cage. If it hadn’t been for that con- 
founded Anglo-Saxon Alliance I might 
have had this island. If I ask for it now I 
will be asking for the whole earth. I won- 
der if she would be kinder to me if I owned 
the island? By Jove! I ’ll ask for it any- 
how. Here goes to win or lose it all! 
Tom Moore, Tom Moore, Tom Moore, I 
want Ethelburta’s Isle.” 

The door of the jail flew open and in 
stepped the Fairy Godmother. 

“Foolish boy that you are!” she cried, 
“And you said you did not want the 
earth.” 

‘Well, I don’t. That is,—I don’t want 
it for myself. I want to lay it at her feet,’’ 
he replied. 

“Whose feet, you ninny?” she asked 
sharply. 

“ Ethelburta’s.” 

“O, I see. You are in love, then. 
Well, I can’t do anything for you now if I 
wanted to,” said the little lady. “O you 
foolish, foolish boy! She’s got an awful 
temper.” - 

“She is an angel! ” he cried, “ and I am 
an idiot! ” 

“TI won’t contradict you,” she said dry- 
ly; “it’s no use. Might as well try to 
argue with a- Christian Scientist as with 
a man in love! However, I am going to 
give you some consolation before I go. 
You ’ve lost nearly the whole earth for 
her; but you ’ll get her, or rather, she ’!! 
get vou, poor innocent! To think that I 
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let such a lobster kiss me! Good-by.” 
And she left in disgust. 

A few minutes later an emissary from 
Ethelburta entered the cell with a dry suit 
of clothes for the prisoner. “The Queen 
commands that you appear before her,” 
he said. 

Ethelburta received our hero alone. She 
was dressed in a regal ball-gown, and 
looked every inch a queen. Tommy felt, 
like a whipped schoolboy before her. 

“ Well, what have you to say for your- 
self now? ” she asked. 

“T am your Majesty’s most humble ser- 
vant,” he replied sadly. “ I no longer own 
most of the earth, because I wanted it all.” 

“You greedy man!” she cried, “ it 
serves you right!” 

“But I did n’t want it for myself,” he 
retorted. 

“ For what, then? ” she demanded won- 
deringly. 

“To lay it at your feet, Ethelburta,” he 
replied, with the boldness of despair. 

“©, that’s different,” she said softly. 
“But never mind. I don’t want it any- 
way. Now, take me to dinner. You must 
be awfully hungry.” 


Tommy Moore never called on his Fairy 
Godmother again. As for Ethelburta— 
well, what do you think any nice girl 
would do when a man proves to her that 
she is more to him than the whole world ? 
I suppose that they lived happily ever 
afterwards. Married couples generally do. 
—in fairy tales. 
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LILIES AND MEN 


By EDWARD B. PAYNE 


N the question of immortality men 
are divided into three groups, very 
nearly equal, probably, in numbers 

—those who believe with all confidence in 
the eternal life; those who are more or 
less skeptical, though desiring assurance ; 
and those who are indifferent or treat the 
subject with a bravado born of vital health 
or the spirit of worldliness. This state of 
things exhibits the lack of any generally 
recognized and incontestible proofs of im- 
mortality for man. The Christian Church, 
to be sure, rests ifs belief principally upon 
the resurrection of Jesus. But the trouble 
with this is that the alleged fact of His 
resurrection requires proof for itself 
before it can be accepted as a demonstra- 
tion of our immortality. This merely 
transfers the question from the ground 
of general philosophical reasoning to that 
of evidence for an alleged historical fact 
where there is fully as much, and perhaps 
more, room for doubt and unbelief. 

It is not the object of this article to 
present proof of immortality, but only to 
consider the bearings upon this great 
hope of a certain simple lesson taught by 
Him who always spoke “as one having 
authority.” As a teacher, Jesus had a 
very characteristic method. He never un- 
dertook elaborate philosophical arguments 
for any great truth for which he stood. 
This doctrine of immortality is an ex- 
ample. He never treated it in a syllogis- 
tic or strictly logical way. He never 
indulged, as Plato did, and Paul, in a 
rounded, fully wrought argument upon 
this great theme. He only uttered sug- 
gestive thoughts that were like flashes of 
light enabling men to almost see the truth 
itself and to believe it with that assurance 
that ever follows upon insight. 

The Sermon on the Mount contains 
many passages which encourage, in this 
way, the immortal hope; and one es- 
pecially which is indicated in the title of 
this paper—that lesson drawn from “ the 
lilies of the field.” This is no direct argu- 
ment, indeed, for the eternal life, but the 
suggestions of it, when well considered, 
are such as to strengthen mightily the 
believer’s faith. 


Addressing the multitude on the moun- 
tain-side, Jesus took a lily’s cup and 
poured into it a happy and hopeful and 
helping thought about the prospects 
and destiny of men. He took note of the 
fact that the lilies have an existence of a 
very limited scope, and are of humble rank 
in the orders of Nature. “ They toil not, 
neither do they spin,”—that is, they are 
capable of no self-intelligent application 
of means to ends. They are mindless 
creations of Nature. They are products 
of energies which operate upon and 
through them from without. ‘They are 
unconscious recipients, responding to 
Nature’s forces as they are served thereby 
and without initiative power or self-direc- 
tion. Soil, moisture, sunlight, air, and 
other agencies do all things for them un- 
asked, uncontrolled, unthanked—and this 
is “ how they grow.” 

And thus it is that—though they never 
spin nor toil—God is clothing them. He 
makes them radiant with beauty. This 
the Master’s hearers could all see, even as 
he spoke. They were in the midst of the 
Galilean summer, and the hillsides and 
valleys were decked with a profusion of 


blossoms. Among them the lilies were 
abundant. “See how they grow!” said 
Jesus. “Behold the perfect beauty of 


them! You have heard of Solomon’s 
royal purple and the soft raiment that is 
in kings’ houses. And yet I say unto you, 
that even Solomon in all his glory was not 
arrayed like one of these.” 

What, then, must be God’s thought 
about the lilies of the field? Who can 
doubt for what the lily exists if reason 
and idea entered at all into the creation 
of the world? To a rational sense it is 
evident that the lily exists solely for its 
beauty—for its grace of form and eolor. 
No further explanation is needed for its 
existence. It is as Emerson says of the 
rhodora in his exquisite poem bearing that 
name for its title. The poem was written 
in reply to the question, “ Whence is the 
flower? ”—and this is the answer :— 


Rhodora! if the sages ask thee why 
This charm is wasted on the earth and sky, 
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Tell them, dear, that if eyes were made for 
seeing, 

Then Beauty is its own excuse for being: 

Why thou were there, O rival of the rose! 

I never thought to ask, I never knew; 

But, in my simple ignorance, suppose 

The self-same power that brought me there 


brought you. 


God made some things just to be beauti- 
ful, only to put forth a fleeting, passing 
beauty in this hasting, changing world— 
that is what Emerson means, and what 
Jesus meant. The lilies were made just 
to wear the raiment that is put upon 
them, just to be “ clothed ” with this out- 
ward radiance and glory. They play their 
full part in the world, fulfill their com- 
plete end in the universe by being what 
they are—the transient embodiments and 
interpreters of God’s idea of beauty. 

So, too, this other thought which Emer- 
son expresses in his poem was a thought 
the Greater Master had in mind of old. 
That is, the same Power which brought 
these transient glories, these simple mani- 
festations of beauty into existence, to 
be seen, brought us here to see them. And 
if the lilies stand for a thought of God. 
why, so also do men stand for a divine 
thought. And just as in the first case we 
find what God’s thought is by considering 
the nature and constitution of the lily, 
with the limitations and conditions of its 
existence, so in this other instance we can 
learn the divine thought by studying the 
nature and life and career of man. Here 
is the force of what Jesus was saying, 
namely, in the fact that the nature and 
life of man are separated by almost in- 
calculable measures from the nature and 
life of the lilies; upon which it follows 
that the idea and purpose of God in man 
must be interpreted as correspondingly 
ample and generous, as adequate indeed 
to man’s being and capacity. 

Let us see: let us look at man and see 
what significances the manner of his 
doing, the terms of his existence. and the 
potencies of his nature, express. 

The lilies “toil not, neither do they 
spin.” It is different°with men. They 
are the toilers of the universe, gifted with 
ingenious faculty and self-directing ener- 
gies. They are indeed, co-laborers with 
God, their powers shadowing his. They 


lav hold again upon the things which he 
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has made, and remodel, readjust, re-create 
them, and so enter into his thoughts. 

_ What has man been doing so busily in 
these centuries? Why, mastering Nature, 
compelling everything in Nature into his 
service. He started with nothing in his 
hands; he has now laid his hand on 
almost everything. He has reached deep 
into Nature’s bosom and brought forth her 
treasures for his own enrichment. He has 
appropriated her resources for use. He 
has looked on iron and found it good for 
tools and machinery. He has discovered 
coal and transmuted it into new climates, 
genial in the midst of frost and snow. 
The ocean he has learned to use as a high- 
way, broad as all the zones. Electricity 
Obeys his command, manufactures his 
commodities, hauls his traffic, and gives 
light by which he scarcely misses the sun 
in the nighttime. He cuts a tunnel! 
through the mountain—a greater deed 
than to cast it into the sea. He believes 
he can yet make it rain at will, whenever 
his garden is dry or his drinking-fountain 
exhausted. All the elements seem to come 
to him each morning to ask what they 
shall do for him through the day. In 
short, it has proved true, as one of old 
time said that man has been given domin- 
ion over the works of God’s hands and all 
things have been put under his feet. 

Look again: Man does all these things 
by the power of knowledge. But beyond 
the practical utilities served by knowledge, 
man is possessed by a most significant pas- 
sion—the passion to know for the sake of 
knowing, just to satisfy his mind. The 
chief characteristic of the human intellect 
is its insistent interrogation. This being 
wants to know, must know, will know. So 
at every door he knocks, and knocks re- 
peatedly and until it is opened. Or, as 
Carlyle says, he carries his torch into every 
“smallest cranny and doghole of Nature.” 
Putting on microscopes and telescopes 
for spectacles, he searches out the infini- 
tesimal and scans the illimitable. He 
is determined upon discovering how big 
space is and how full, and whatever is in 
it. He sends his thoughts everywhere, 
even among the uppermost stars, and, with 
the staff of science in his hand, travels to 
the remote frontiers of the universe. And 
it is his definite and determined proposi- 
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tion to trace the rational thought’ that 
runs like a silver thread through and 
through again the entire web of creation. 

Again: what is man doing now? Why, 
right along with what we have just noted, 
he is engaged in art. Just as God creates 
works of beauty, so does man. With his 
chisel he is carving granite and marble 
into noble forms, and with his pencil 
and brush covering the stretched canvas 
and the upreared wall with exquisite out- 
line and color. He is a conscious creator 
in this realm, fancying even that he sur- 
passes or shall yet excel Nature, by the 
recombination of her media of expression 
in improved order and relation, so as to 
tell not only of the world’s primary mean- 
ings, but also, and more, of man’s own 
thoughts, passions, and ideas. 

And now look at man, and see how his 
face is all aglow! What is he doing? 
Other great things in the realm of rational 
imagination. Here is poetry and fiction, 
and what are they? They are an order of 
creation, the production of things which 
are not—but which forthwith seem to 
their creator greater and better than the 
things that are. Man has made for him- 
self, by his imaginative genius, another 
world which rises upon, but above, the ac- 
tual one of matter and physical force—a 
world in which the gods and heroes of the 
Trojan War, the people and the animals of 
ZEsop’s fables, William Tell, Robinson 
Crusoe, and thousands of other shadow 
men and dream deeds, figure in mankind’s 
unfolding story as really and with as great 
an influence as do the actors and the 
events of verified history. You shall find, 
in your thirty volumes of Dickens’s works, 
or in your Walter Scott, or in your Balzac, 
your Victor Hugo, your Goethe, your 
Shakespeare, a whole human world, un- 
real to sense, but real in truth, and puls- 
ing with the vital energies and passions 
of our race. 

But see here, again! There are other 
marvel things that man is doing. He is 
engaged in an experimental something 
that we call “ Government,” “ Politics,” 
“Civil Affairs.’ What a drama, even 
what a tragedy, he makes of it! Diplo- 
macy! Intrigue! War! Heroism! Tyran- 
ny! all are factors in a terrific struggle on 
the fields of civilization. Governments are 
hurled down and set up again like play- 


things. Here is one: it proves disap- 
pointing, inadequate; down it goes with 
a crash. Another rises—but a stroke of 
a hand blasts it into non-existence. There 
is constant “turning and overturning, 
turning and overturning.” What does it 
mean? It signifies and evidences a deter- 
mined and desperate struggle for liberty, 
for justice between man and man, for an 
adequate civil order founded on all the 
rectitudes, for social conditions which 
shall mean universal well-being. 

Yet once more look upon the face of 
man and you shall see that there are 
moments, hours, and days in which it is 
lighted up even more brightly and more 
beauteously than when intellect, imagina- 
tion, or the social inspirations give it occu- 
pation. What is happening now in the 
human soul? Ah! there are thoughts of 
spiritual verities—thoughts concerning 
the eternal and imperishable things. 
Morals and religion throw their blessed 
bonds upon the human being and swing 
him about the orbit of sacred thought and 
deed. Here appear all the sturdy and 
achieving virtues, all heroic ethical 
energies, all the beautifying and redeem- 
ing graces; the sacrifices, too, of man for 
man, the self-denials in the imterest of a 
larger good, and the acceptance of the 
spirit’s counsels commending the ideals. 
There are acts of worship also now, and 
the sacrifices that are more than burnt- 
offerings, and the voice of psalm and song, 
with the meek utterance of prayer, and a 
passionate outreaching and upward striv- 
ing of the whole nature toward what is 
beyond and above the visible and transi- 
tory. Great hopes spring in the heart, 
great possibilities sway the motives and 
challenge expectation to look forth—even 
the expectation of an ultimate wondrous 
intimacy with the infinite spirit and of a 
part in the universal life. Even so that, 
bending down over the graves of those 
who sleep, these human beings are plant- 
ing the white lilies of hope, caressing them 
with believing thoughts of immortality. 

Here appears the meaning contrast 
between lilies and men. There are whole 
worlds of grandeur and power in the 
nature and life of men, of which the lily 
knows not and gives no sign or illustra- 
tion. 

This is what gave force to the appeal 
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of Jesus to the faith of his disciples: “ If 
God so clothe that simple grass of the 
field, how much more you? O ye of little 
faith—if ye do not expect from God more 
than He bestows on lilies! For they— 
these flowers of the field are only for a 
day, and to-morrow will be gone. 
are of the kingdom of Heaven and know 
the righteousness of God. Your real life 
is amidst the divine verities, and by them. 
You need, to be sure, food and drink, and 
wherewithal ye may be clothed. But 
these are the passing needs, incidents of 
your career as conditioned now in its 
present stage. Let not these things be 
your sole, or chief concern, even as the 
unenlightened, who seek them and forget 
the Father and His kingdom. He, the 
Father, knoweth that ye have need of 
these things, and if ye seek this righteous- 
ness, they shall be added unto you—added, 
that is all, added to the greater and better, 
to your incalculable inheritance as the 
children of God.” 

This lesson, even as here paraphrased 
is not, as admitted at the outset, a demon- 
stration of immortality for man. It is 
not conformed to academic philosophy or 
scholastic logic. But it is an appeal 
directly to man’s knowledge of himself. 
And always it has been true, as it is true 
to-day, and will be true to-morrow, that 
the immortal Hope is based on the self- 
consciousness of man, his knowledge of 
what is within him, of his powers and 
capacities, of his aspirations and daring 
hopes. In view of what their own breasts 


hold and reveal to self-search, men 
have persistently held it to be irrational 
to expect for themselves any destiny fall- 
ing short of the best conceivable. If this 
is not to be, they reason, the universe is 
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not -amenable to any rational law of 
fittingness, and is only a vast enormity of 
unreason. As Le Conte has said :— 


Without spirit immortality the cosmos has 
no meaning. . Without spirit immor- 
tality this beautiful cosmos, which has been 
developing into increasing beauty for so 
many millions of years, when its evolution 
has run its course and is over, would be 
precisely as if it had never been,—an idle 
dream, a tale told by an idiot, signifying— 
nothing. 


Another great soul, Victor Hugo, as 
life’s sun was setting, wrote :— 


I feel in myself the future life. I am like 
a forest which has been more than once cut 
down. The new shoots are stronger and 
livelier than ever. I am rising, I know, to- 
wards the sky. The sunshine is on my head. 
The earth gives me its generous sap, but 
heaven lights me with the reflection of un- 
known worlds. Winter is on my 
head and eternal spring is in my heart. 
Then I breathe at this hour, the fragrance 
of the lilacs, the violets and the roses as at 
twenty years. The nearer I approach the 
end the plainer I hear around me the im- 
mortal symphonies of the worlds which in- 
vite me. It is marvelous, yet simple. It is 
a fairy tale and it is history. For half a 
century I have been writing my thoughts in 
prose, verse, history, philosophy, drama, 
romance, tradition, satire, ode, song—I have 
tried all. But I feel that I have not said 
the thousandth part of what isin me. When 
I go down to the grave I can say like so 
many others, “I have finished my day’s 
work,” but I can not say, “I have finished 
my life.” My day’s work will begin again 
the next morning. The tomb is not a blind 
alley; it is a thoroughfare. It closes in the 
twilight to open with the dawn. 

I improve every hour because I love this 
world as my Fatherland. My work is only 
a beginning. My monument is hardly above 
its foundation. I would be glad to see it 
mounting forever. The thirst for the infinite 
proves infinity. 
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MONTE CARLO 


By JANE MARLIN 


Messieurs, faites vos jeux !/”’ 


HERE are few people in the world 
who do not know, by reputation at 
least, the little village of the 

French Riviera that owes its fame to the 
supposed vices of other nations—the little 
village in the equally little province of 
Monaco, governed by Europe’s unrecog- 
nized ruler, Prince Grimaldi. This is 
Monte Carlo, one of the most beautiful 
spots in the world,—Monte Carlo, with its 
turquoise-blue sky and tideless sea, its 
warm flood of sunshine, and its breezes 
laden with the perfume of the orange, the 


tropical luxuriance and glistening, snow- 
capped mountains,—framing-in the pic- 
ture in the soft, blue distance seemingly 
so near. 

Francois Blanc has always been most 
systematically abused because he lavished 
his millions upon Monte Carlo; but with 
it all we are bound to admit that he was 
an exceedingly clever man, even if he did 
use his knowledge of human nature to his 
own advantage. It is a proverbial saying 
that “A gambler will gamble anywhere,” 
and Monte Carlo was beautiful enough in 


The Heart of Monte Carlo—The Casino 


citron, and the rose. There is no place on 

earth more naturally picturesque, and no 

artist, whether of the idealistic or the 

realistic school, can add one jot to its 

irresistible charm. It is the garden-spot 

of the Riviera, with its varied scenery, its 
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itself to have dispensed with the magnifi- 
cent adornments and appointments. But 
Francois Blane had enough and to spare, 
and he spent his money upon his pet hob- 
by, and, by catering to the royal and demi- 
mondaine, made Monte Carlo the most 
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exclusively fashionable gambling resort in 
all Christendom. Francois Blane was a 
desperate gambler, and he indulged his 
madness in having a colossal gambling 
estate. 

The small province of Monaco in the 
French territory is not two and a half 
miles long, and although governed by 
Prince Grimaldi, its postal service and 
customs are controlled by the French. 
Monaco, a delightful old town, contains 
the palace of the Prince,—a commanding- 
looking building in the Renaissance style 
and open to the public,—a beautiful gar- 
den, and a cathedral. I mention this be- 
cause so few of the thousands of people 
who visit Monte Carlo annually ever go to 
old Monaco. In fact there are very few 
who ever stir from the irregular quad- 
rangle, upon one side of which is the Hotel 
de Paris, and upon 
the other the Cercle 
des Etrangers, the 
official name for the 
magnificent temple 
dedicated solely to the 
Goddess of Luck. 
Here one has no need 
to consult Murray or 
Bedecker. Most of 
the visitors go straight to the Casino and 
the tables, even if they do not play, and 
they stare at the little ball spinning on the 
roulette-board and at the large piles of 
gold and silver pieces placed upon the 
twenty-six numbers, divided into sections 
orcolumns. And when they get tired they 
wander out into the corridor for a walk, or 
recline upon the handsome divans chatting 
with acquaintances and listening to the 
cries of the croupiers, to the clinking of 
the gold, and to the rattling of the little 
ball, which never ceases from eleven in the 
morning till eleven in the evening all the 
year round, and which has a magnetism 
that few are able to resist if they watch it 
long. 

The Casino, designed by Charles Gar- 
nier, stands upon a promontory just east 
of the town, and it is surrounded by gar- 
dens, laid out in the most artistically con- 
ceived designs imaginable. Here are great 
beds of pansies, and choice gloxinias 
glistening like so many wax stars amid 
their glossy green leaves; there orchids, 
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roses, narcissus, tulips, and jonquils, all 
nodding in the gentle breeze. The Casino 
contains a Salle des Fétes, richly adorned 
with paintings and graceful statues, and 
the Salle des Jeux, gorgeously decorated 
in the Moorish style with soft harmonious 
colors that rest the 
eye after the strong 
light of the gardens. 
The first three rooms 
at the left of the Salle 
des Fétes are given 
over to roulette, which 
seems to be the most 
fascinating of all of 
the games of chance, 
by reason of the multi- 
plicity of its combinations. Then the mini- 
mum and the maximum stakes (five to six 
thousand francs) are considerably less 
than those at trente-et-quarante (twelve 
to twenty thousand francs), which attract 
only the big players, and at which for- 
tunes are made or lost daily. 

From the opening of the doors in the 


‘morning until the last stroke of the clock 


at eleven at night, the roulette-tables are 
crowded with men and women suffering 
from incipient lunacy; for it is difficult 
to believe yourself among sane people 
when you see hundreds of well-dressed, 
intelligent-looking men and women rush 
up the heights to the Casino, and struggle 
against an enemy that continually eludes 
their grasp, against an enemy that they 
well know will finally conquer them. They 
temporarily lose their reason and say and 
do things that would try the patience and 
test the skill of the 
chief doctor of Bed- 
lam. 

At one table sits a 
French countess, 
wearing and toying 
with an immense gold 
chain, a charm with- 
out which she never 
plays; at another 
a tall, commanding 
Russian nobleman, his magnificent white 
head towering above every other, a well- 
known figure to the habitués. What has 
he in his hand that he regards so intently 
as he plays with his gold? An ivory mini- 
ature framed in gold, the picture of his 
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dead wife,—his fetich, and without which 
he never sits at the table. So superstitious 
is he nowadays that when things look like 
going wrong he calls his valet to watch 
his gold, while he goes out to the café and 
orders a bottle of ale. He uncorks it and 
pours it out himself, never allowing a ser- 
vant to touch it. If the liquor is ever so 
little cloudy in the glass, he plays no more 
that day; if, on the contrary, it is quite 
clear, he returns and the sums he stakes 
are large fortunes. 

To enter the Cercle des Etrangers you 
have but to apply to the Commissary of 
Police, present your visiting-card, prove 
your identity and place of residence, and 
receive a ticket, which once delivered to 
you admits you to any and all parts of the 
Casino. The Commissary of Police is a 
man with an eagle-eye, and the stranger 
is well looked over. The commissary is 
always a gentleman, never losing his tem- 
per, though his pa- 
tience is often sore- 
ly tried, for he is 
chaffed out of his 
wits by would-be 
clever people. 

Quite apropos is 
a story told by a 
well-known _habi- 
tué: A smartly-dressed Frenchman pre- 
sented himself one morning and applied 
for a permit for the week, delivering his 
card. The commissary looked at him crit- 
ically for a moment, then asked if he had 
no documents other than his carte de 
visite to prove his identity. 

“ Non, monsieur,” was the reply. 

“ Perhaps you have a permit de chasse?” 
questioned the commissary—a document 
which most aristocratic Frenchmen pos- 
sess. 

“ Non, monsieur; je ne chasse que les 
femmes,’ was the quick but impudent 
answer. 

The courtesy of the officials is simply 
astounding, and the administration con- 
ducts everything upon absolutely honest 
and systematic rules. The roulette-wheel 
is adjusted upon symmetrical principles, 
allowing of not the slightest deviation, 
and the most skilled of the employees 
could not possibly direct the ball to an 
approximate point,—and if he could he 


would be immediately dismissed. At tren- 
te-et-quarante doubtless the cards might 
be manipulated; but it is certain that the 
administration, commanding as it does 
this wonderful enterprise for coining 
money,—wonderful because the results are 
mathematically in their favor,—would not 
stoop to make an ac- 

complice of a mere 
servant. Honesty of 
principal and em- 
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ployees is quite above 
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suspicion at Monte |, 
Carlo, and although 
gaming may be a 

vice, it is far less dis- || | 
astrous when indulged | 


in under the condi- 
tions offered by the 

system at Monte Carlo than under those 
thrust upon people by shady bookmakers 
at the race-tracks and tricky gamblers 
who, nine times out of ten, win your 
money because of their underhand 
methods. 

At the Casino each of the tables is pre- 
sided over PY six croupiers or tailleurs, 
superintended by a chef-de-partie, who 
usually sits in a high chair directly behind 
the one who turns the wheel at roulette or 
deals the cards for trente-et-quarante. 
The chef verifies each morning the sums 
allotted the tables, fifty thousand francs 
for roulette, and two hundred thousand 
francs for trente-et-quarante. Then he is 
always consulted in case of a, dispute or 
misunderstanding between the bank and 
the player. These disputes are rare occur- 
rences; for it is 
stated upon the best 
authority that the or- 
ders of the Casino to 
the croumers and tail- 
leurs are to “ ne faire 
pas du coton,’ and 
these orders are strict- 
ly obeyed even when 
the interest of the 
bank is largely at 
stake. 

To the great outer world the large sums 
of bank-notes, gold, and silver piled upon 
the table in front of the croumer or tail- 
leur, represent so much wealth, so mucha 
ease, freedom from care, and pleasure, but 
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to the croupier it is only so much dross. 
If one of the gorgeously attired attend- 
ants, who perchance receives the munifi- 
cent salary of four hundred dollars a year, 
were to find a thousand-frane bank-note 
upon the floor, carelessly dropped by some 
lucky player, he would pick it up and hand 
it over to the superintendent of the rooms, 
who would lay it aside until it was called 
for. The attendant would not keep the 
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frequenters of Monte Carlo. They all live 
at La Condamine, a pretty place in the 
principality, and they are conveyed to 
their work each morning in carriages. 
The best paid are the tailleurs, dealers at 
trente-et-quarante, who are always desig- 
nated as “ Messieurs du trente-et-quaran- 
te,’ while the croupiers are simply called 
“ Les hommes de la roulette.’ The men 
are upon the best of terms, but the wives 
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money, because he does not know but what 
the note was dropped by some member of 
the administration to test the honesty of 
the employees, and that several of his 
associates are quietly watching him. 

There are one hundred and sixty crou- 
piers and tailleurs at Monte Carlo and, 
with few exceptions, they are the sons or 
near relatives of croupiers whose names 
have become household words among the 


of the former do not call upon the spouses 
or sweethearts of the latter. 

It was at trente-et-quarante that I saw 
a distingué-looking Greek nobleman lose 
two hundred thousand francs in less than 
five hours. Again and again did he back 
the fickle color or number only to lose, and 
the taillewr, a handsome, honest young 
man, looked at him compassionately as 
the bank-notes and gold disappeared with 
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frightful rapidity and at last, quite forget- 
ting himself, shook his head, as much as 
to say,“ Don’t play any more on my deal 
to-day; I’ve a fit of bad luck.” But there 
are tailleurs and tailleurs, and the coarse, 
ill-natured old fellow who took his place 
smiled sardonically when, at the end of an 
hour, the Greek having wagered his last 
louis rose penniless and staggered from 
the room. I shall never forget the look 
upon his face. Throughout the afternoon 
he had remained per- 
fectly calm, not a 
muscle of his face 
having moved as the 
tailleur with his rake 
swept away his last 
ary of gold. He 

ad been wide-awake 
the while, but at the 
end he seemed dazed 
—passed his hand several times before his 
eyes and walked away staring vacantly in- 
to space. 

“That is the kind of a gambler whom 
the doorkeepers and employees are told to 
specially watch,” said a gentleman at my 
elbow; “for unless reaction sets in, a few 
hours will see an end to him, either men- 
tally, morally, or bodily.” 

“ Oh, how horrible!” I gasped. “ And 
v hat will they do for him?” 

‘Oh, they will accompany him to his 
hotel, and if needs be his bill will be paid 
and a return ticket purchased for him, no 
matter where he lives. The management 
don’t like their names in the papers in con- 
nection with such accidents.” 

A proverb with the croupiers is that, no 
matter how much a gambler may win and 
take away with him from Monte Carlo, it 
is a temporary loan, with only the differ- 
ence that it comes back minus, instead of 
plus, the interest. “Therein lies the 
strength of the bank,” they say, and they 
tell stories galore to prove their statement. 
One, freely circulated, is that of an 
American who came to the Casino with 
only ten francs in his purse, which he 
immediately put upon the number of the 
cab which had brought him up from the 
station—seventeen. That number came 
out five times in ten, and before he left 
Monte Carlo he had won a large sum from 


the bank. He kept it two years, then he 
reappeared and the bank got back its 
“ Joan.” 

An observant stranger visiting Monte 
Carlo for the first time is struck by the 
incongruity of having the large, hand- 
somely appointed gaming-rooms lighted 
by lamps instead of gas or electricity, like 
the rest of the building. I confess that I 
was puzzled not a little over it until it was 
finally explained to me. It is a precaution 
against thieves, for at gambling resorts 
where gas has been used there have been 
several successful attempts at tampering 
with the meter, and at Hamburg several 
years ago, one of the rooms was in total 
darkness for several minutes and a large 
pile of bank notes was missing when the 
lights were brought in. Since then lamps 
have been used. 

“And how about the women who play 
at Monte Carlo?” That is the question 
that has been quite generally put to me. 
“ Do they play well, and of what class are 
they in society ? ” 

The women found deliberately playing 
at Monte Carlo are exceedingly clever and 
skillful, often playing with more pluck 
and bravado than the lords of creation. 
They watch their chances with a persever- 
ance that is remarkable, and while they 
may not have much of a system and do 
not go in for large risks, they venture 
much more when losing than when win- 
ning. They keep their heads, are not dis- 
couraged, and possess 
an amount of patience 
that is marvelous. 
They always take the 
trouble to call for a 
small card, and with a 
pin keep a strict score 
while playing. They 
lose quietly, and when 
they win they gather up the bright gold- 
pieces until the sum they seem to have 
fixed upon in their minds is reached; then 
they pocket their money and will play no 
more that day. All the modern types are 
represented, and while I am not the least 
bit prudish as to what women may or may 
not do, I draw the line at the gaming- 
table; and I am honest when I say that 
among all of the handsomely dressed and 
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beautiful women that I saw at the tables 
there was not one among them whom [| 


. should feel honored to call mother or sis- 


ter. Of course, I speak only of the women 
who deliberately sit at the tables and play. 

And that reminds me of an actress 
whom I saw lose enough gold at trente- 
et-quarante to have kept her well housed 
and robed for a year. I first met her driv- 
ing upon the far-famed Corniche road, 
beautiful in _ her 
gown of lilac. Seat- 
ed by her side was 
a handsome man 
who gave, by reason 
of his devotion, 
every evidence of 
being the favored 
one. Later I saw 
her at dinner at the 
Café de Paris, ra- 
diantly beautiful in 
her dinner-gown of 
dazzling white. 
This time her companion, an elderly man 
of fortune, was devotion itself, and I now 
felt sure that she had bestowed her affec- 
tions upon this man of money. To my 
surprise she was before me again at 
the Casino, her long white cloak 
thrown back, revealing arms and shoul- 
ders of great beauty. Her cheeks were 
flushed and her eyes burning with excite- 
ment. The corners of her mouth were 
drawn and there was a look of inexpressi- 
ble sadness which her companion, this 
time a boyish blonde, could not dispel by 
his merry sallies. She lost steadily for 
two hours, then arose and withdrew. Not 
a woman so much as nodded to her, 
—to this actress whose social position has 
been the talk of both hemispheres. She 
was alone, miserable, unhappy. Yet far 
better was she, so it seemed to me, than 
many of the women who drew aside their 
skirts to let her pass. 

A good but old story is told of Francois 
Blanc,—a story which presents the man as 
he really was, and which gives an insight 
into his character. One day he was walk- 
ing up to the Casino accompanied bv 
Madame Blanc. The sun was very hot 
and Madame had forgotten her sun-um- 
brella. She complained of the heat and 
asked Monsieur to step into a shop near by 
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and buy her a new one. “ Women always 
want something, they do, they do,” 
growled Blanc as he followed his wife into 
the shop and paid the eighty francs de- 
manded by the astute shopkeeper for the 
sunshade selected. He scolded about it 
all the rest of the way, fumbling in the 
mean time with the gold in his pockets. 
As they reached the Casino he fairly ran 
up the steps, and passing his office, entered 
one of the gaming rooms. To the amaze- 
ment of every one he went up to the 
trente-et-quarante table and put two louis 
on the black. The black came up,—he had 
won the handle of the parasol back. An 
attendant advanced with a chair. “ No, 
thanks,” said M. Blanc; “{’m not going 
to stay. I only ran in to win eighty francs 
I just now foolishly paid out for a sun- 
shade.” He then left the four louis upon 
the black and lost them. He repeated the 
same tactics half a dozen times, always los- 
ing, until he was two hundred and eighty 
francs out of pocket besides what the ill- 
fated sunshade had cost him. Studying 
a moment he put up four louis at once— 
they were swept away. Then he tried 
eight, then sixteen,—all to no avail. Luck 
was against him and seven hundred francs 
were gone. Wiping his heated brow, he 
called for a chair, and took out his pocket- 
book. A note of one thousand francs 
fluttered down on the black. It went, 
then a second, then a third, until at the 
end of an hour he was four thousand 
frances to the bad. He then sent to the 
office for money and began a battle royal 
with his own shadow, never leaving his 
place until eleven 
o’clock that night. He 
had forgotten dinner, 
home, everything, 
and Madame Blanc’s 
sunshade had _ cost 

him just ninety-one 
thousand francs. 

As all good livers 

go to Paris when they 

die, so all lovers of pigeon-shooting find in 
Monte Carlo a heaven of eternal happi- 
ness; for with the exception of a few 
warm months in the summer, when the 
birds are out of condition and the sports- 
man out of town, trap-shooting is one of 
the most important attractions. Here the 
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shooters of the Old World, from every 
country where the scatter-gun is used, 
meet on neutral ground, contesting in 
daily matches for large sums of money, 
for the majority of the contestants are 
gentlemen of ample means. But interest- 
ing as are these daily contests, they are 
but the practice, the play, the warming 
up for the real event, the greatest of all 
shooting-matches, commonly known as the 
Grand Prix, and held every December. 
To win this coveted prize is the best good 
fortune that ever befalls a knight of the 
trigger. For the Grand Prix is a contest of 
gentlemen, lovers of the sport, contesting 
for the honor and glory as well as the 
golden purse, which is in this case only a 
secondary consideration. The birds are of 
excellent quality, and as a rule faster than 
our own fliers. The high winds which have 
made the shooting in our leading Ameri- 
can events so difficult and unsatisfe:4ory 
are seldom encountered. Nature has done 


much for the shooting-grounds, as for 
everything else at Monte Carlo. Situated 
upon a wide ledge at the foot of the cliff, 
it is as Near as one can imagine to a natu- 
ral theater, with the spectators in the gal- 
lery and in the orchestra-circle, the 
shooters in the orchestra, the traps on the 
stage, and with the beautiful blue Medi- 
terranean as a most perfect background. 
No outdoor performance was ever graced 
with a more brilliant audience than assem- 
bles here in this natural theater under the 
open heavens and in this glorious climate 
to witness the great trial of skillful marks- 
manship which requires a combination of . 
so many elements to make the successful 
man. Beautiful women, adorned by all 
that money and good taste can do, gallant 
men, gifted and distinguished in every 
known field, are found at the shooting- 
grounds in numbers; for it is as much the 
crowd as the contestants that glorifies the 
Grand Prix. 
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JOSEPPA: SWEETEST OF TAGALOG CHILDREN 


By PIERRE N. BERINGER 


HE first time I saw Joseppa, Admi- 
ral Dewey had his hand on her 
head and was saying to the flag 

lieutenant, “Brumby, what a pretty 
child ! ” 

The Admiral is neatness personified, 
and Filipino children, though pretty, are 
generally dirty. I knew this must. be a 
remarkable Tagalog infant. That the 


‘great hero should stop to look at her, that 


he should touch her, was distinction. The 
Admiral passed on, and I crossed the little 
street which runs at right angles to the 
still narrower lanes, called the Calle Real 
and the Calle Noveliches. 

In Kavite Joseppa’s father and mother 
own a small cigarette and tobacco shop. 
Upon the shelves may also be found sar- 
dines, pickled tongues, and Holland 
butter, all in tins. At the front of the 
shop is a large flat basket containing an 
immense cocoa-leaf upon which the native 
tobacco is spread out to dry. In another 
and smaller basket is the neatly wrapped 
bouilla, or betél-nut. This is chewed by 
the less cultured of the natives. It is 
made of cocoa-leaf, betél-nut, and slacked 
lime, and is a substitute for tobacco. Its 
use is extremely injurious to the teeth. 
Since the coming of the “Americanos ” 
many of the natives have discarded the 
bouilla and taken to tobacco-chewing, 
dropping from one bad habit to another. 

Joseppa is a little brown maid who 
speaks a Spanish pators fluently,a splendid 
specimen of the cute Tagalog children. 
She was, at this time, only nine years of 
age and exceptionally small. I walked 
into the dark shop, to where she had re- 
treated after the Admiral’s departure. 
On the counter in front of her was a long 
canoe-shaped vessel of teak-wood. This 
vessel contained shells, tiny sea-shells, and 
these were in fifteen or twenty compart- 
ments and the game was called solitario. 
The shells were placed in unequal numbers 
in the compartments, and in a given 
number of moves Joseppa had them in the 
ends of the canoe, an equal number in 
each. 


Going to her, I placed my hand upon 
her head just as the Admiral did. 

She looked up at me with great trustful 
black eyes, and then said very solemnly: 
“ Bueno Americano, hermano de los 
Filipinos.” 

I was not exactly ready to acknowledge 
the relationship, but the child insisted 
with tears that I was a brother to the 
Insurgent. So to please, I said “ Si.” 

Her eyes twinkled like diamonds and 
then to my surprise, she said, “ Play gem, 
eh! Seeng?” | 

It was a long time before I understood 
that these words were, “ Play game, eh! 
Sing!” And when I finally did compre- 
hend, she was so happy that she could not 
wait for her father to bring the guitar. 
She struck an attitude on the greasy old 
counter and sang a weird wailing song 
with a refrain, that told of the “ Spaniard 
cooped up in Manila,” always ending with 
“~mposible de escapar!”’’ Her voice was 
high strung, and when she repeated the 
impossibility of escape it was wildly 
triumphant. 

We, the Expeditionary Force of the 
United States, had only been in Kavite a 
week, but this little native girl, who knew 
enough of business to tend shop when her 
father and mother were out, had in her 
leisure moments, which were not many, 
learned something of the English lan- 
guage from the soldiers. The pronuncia- 
tion of the th was very difficult for 
Joseppa. I introduced her to Captains 
Heath and Whiting, and the best she ever 
could do with their names was “ Captain 
Each ” and “ Medico Wide-ink.” Captain 
Whiting was a medical officer, and when I 
expressed surprise that she should call him 
“Medico,” she pointed to the red-cross 
brassard and said, “I know!” This was 
her favorite expression. 

The first time I greeted the little fam- 
ily with a word in Tagalog, there was a 
general shout of joy. I came in one day 
just as Joseppa was descending from the 
second-story through a hole in the floor by 
a bamboo ladder. She turned quickly at 
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‘*Imposible de escapar’”’ 


hearing my step and was about to say her 
customary “Good-mornink,” when I 
shouted out “ Ma-gan-dang-a-bipo,” which 
is the morning greeting in Tagalog. She 
clapped her hands at the risk of falling 
from the ladder and cried out, “ O! Perio- 
diste, I love you! You can speak Tagalog! 


Father—mother—listen!” Joseppa, for 
want of a better name, had dubbed me 
Periodiste (Journalist), and even after 
she knew my name she claimed Periodiste 
was more distinguished than the one my 
parents gave me. 

Then it was that Joseppa and I ex- 
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changed Janguages and every day for an 
hour I would sit on the rough bench out- 
side the door, and that nine-year-old girl 
would teach me Spanish and Tagalog, and 
I would teach her English. But that is 
not right, for Joseppa claims that there is 
English and there is American, and that 
one language is not at all like the other. 
She says, “Zee Inglesh sailor talk fet, 
greasy kine talk, you spik clean talk wich 
de leeps; zee Inglesh talk wich de froat! ” 
Joseppa was the better student. 

One hot day I was leaning against the 
wall at the arsenal gate, looking at the 
motley crowd of natives selling fruit and 
curios to the soldiers, when a little hand 
crept over mine and an appealing brown 
face, crowned with a tousled head of jet- 
black hair, was turned towards me. It 
was Joseppa. As soon as she knew she 
was noticed she crossed her- hands upon 
her chest and said, “ Come to zee ouze!” 
This meant that something was wrong at 
the casa and I was wanted. Its a goodish 
walk from the arsenal gate to Joseppa’s 
house by the south wall, and the sun was 
hot. I hailed one of the Karamata, or 
two-wheeled carts, and motioned my little 
guide to get in. No, she did not care to 
ride; so I was compelled to walk. I teased 
her on the way, but she was not merry. 
There was something seriously wrong. 
Before we reached the shop we were walk- 
ing hand in hand and the officers and men 
on the Calle del Arsenal glanced cur- 
iously at us as we passed. I didn’t care 
what they might think. This poor little 
Oriental rag baby reminded me of other 
things than war—better things. She re- 
minded me of home, of tender American 
women and sweet little children far away. 

Her father was sitting on the old 
wooden bench and as soon as I came in 
he plunged into the story. 

The trouble all came of an American re- 
volver. Some foolish soldier had sold 
Joseppa’s father a pistol. Joseppa’s 
father loaned it to a friend. That 
friend was Barasso and Joseppa’s father’s 
best friend. Barasso knew nothing of pis- 
tols, especially Colt’s pistols, and his in- 
quisitiveness led him to extracting the 
shells. He experienced a difficulty and 
somehow the barrel turned toward him 
just at the moment a careless finger 
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touched the trigger. Poor Barasso was 
shot in the abdomen. 

When Joseppa’s father got thus far in 
the tale I inquired if a doctor had been 
called, and found to my astonishment 
that nothing had been done in that direc- 
tion. 

“The Filipino doctors were all away in 
the field and they thought American 
Medicos were for Americans,” he said. 
Barasso lives in San Roqué, outside the 
old walls. 

“ Wide-ink,” kind Doctor Whiting, 
worked hard on Barasso, and by nightfall 
he told me, with one of his good-natured 
slaps, “ Its all right, old man; he’ll live, 
but he’s had a close shave!” And then it 
took me an hour to explain to dear sympa- 
thetic little Joseppa that Barasso’s shav- 
ing had nothing whatever to do with the 
case. It was not a time for jokes. 

Soon after this, Manila was taken, and 
I found many things to do there that kept 
me from Kavite. Two months passed 
away. It was then I received my recall 
and I decided to go to Kavite for a fare- 
well visit. I had two important people to 
see. One was General Anderson, a grim 
old soldier; the other Joseppa, the sweet- 
est of Tagalog children. 

General Anderson’s farewells were soon 
over, and then I hurried to the old shop. 
On the wall was the same old sign, “ Al 
Contado,” which translated means “ For 
cash only.” ‘The greasy table was there 
too, and the father and mother were sit- 
ting by tne little showcase full of fly- 
specked tins. ‘There was trouble in the 
house of Aleala. I soon knew. The only 
child of that house was stricken with 
typhoid. 

I crept up the bamboo ladder and there, 
on the floor, on a straw mat, was Joseppa. 
About the corners of her mouth, and 
around her eyes, she was palish green and 
she was much emaciated. I knelt by that 
poor shrunken figure and I think I cried. 
Anyway, I know Joseppa cried. Then she 
said in fairly good English: 

“My friend, I know you come. I am 
goning get better. I got zee picsh-book you 
sen’ from Manila. I got zee school-book. 
I got zee book when I was seek bad and I 
get better.” 

Her father explained that when she 
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seemed so ill that the native physician was 
almost in despair, a soldier brought the 
little package from Manila and from that 
moment Joseppa began to mend. 

Around her neck there was a necklace, 
and right in the middle, among copper 
coins from Persia, China, Korea, and 
India, was a fifty-cent piece, white, silver, 
Americano. It was my last gift to 
Joseppa. 

Just as I was about to leave the conva- 
lescent, she pointed to the Goddess of 
Liberty and said: “IJ know! George 
Washington.” 

* * * * * * * 

I have settled down to the regular hum- 
drum of newspaper life, and from having 
been an actor in the drama being unrolled 
in the Orient, I am now an onlooker, part 
of the general audience far from the lazy 
latitudes. 

Occasionally an act in the play strikes 
an affinitive chord among those who 
are straining mind and vision toward the 
unborn East,—toward the land that came 
into being so long ago, and which has been 
lying dormant for centuries—only to wake 
again at the touch of Western civilization. 
It is a rude awakening. 

Among the Tagalogs the notion is cur- 
rent that a sleeper must be aroused by de- 
grees—the name of the loved one is first 
called in a whisper, then crooned a little 
louder, the caller increasing the tone of his 
voice until the sleeper awakens. It is cur- 
rent in the tribe that sudden and loud calls 
bring on heart disease. 


There is a shot in the jungle, a cry and 
then a silence, and it seems as though 
Nature herself had stopped, and then from 
the audience in the West comes the echo. 
A mother strains her eye and mind no 
more, a girl has lost her sweetheart, a 
father his son and a boy his brother. 
They faint and fall and in the rush are 
trampled on, the cry is lost and they are 
carried away to where they may bind up 
their wounds to bleed anew. 

The shock came to me. While the fleet 
bombarded the little town of San Roqué, 
an Insurgent nest, the troops advanced 
over the Kavite causeway and fired by ~ 
volleys into the straw thatches. The 
Tagalogs fled in all directions. Then the 
village was fired—the straw burned like 
tinder—and. the soldiers rested on their 
arms while the city burned. Suddenly 
their attention was arrested by the figure 
of a little girl darting toward one of the 
huts. She entered the door just as the 
roof crumbled inward. Fifty men forgot 
discipline and rushed forward. An Irish 
volunteer sergeant in the Heavies, then 
stationed at Kavite, carried the little form 
out of the blackening embers and laid it 
on the grass. Tightly to her breast she 
held a picture-book and in her hand an 
American coin. She smiled sweetly in 
Honaines’ face and said: 

“ Buenos Americanos, hermanos de los 
Filipinos,” 

The news reached me by letter and it 
seemed as sudden as a cable message, and 
I gulped down a hard lump. 
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THE SEA-CUCUMBERS, STARFISHES, AND SEA- 
URCHINS OF CALIFORNIA 


By A. G. MADDREN 


HE Sea-Cucumbers, Starfishes and 
Sea-Urchins as yet known upon 
this coast are few in number. In 

fact the character of the greater part of 
the shores of California is not such as af- 
fords the most favorable conditions for the 


development of numerous species of this 


order of animals. Nearly the whole line 
of coast is open, and presents a succession 
of inaccessible, almost perpendicular, 
rocky cliffs alternating with barren 
beaches of sand, all being completely ex- 
posed to the action of the breakers which 
roll in upon them with the concentrated 
force of the storms of a wide and unbroken 
ocean. There is a want of variety in sta- 
tion, and of inlets, bays, and islands, in 
the protected nooks of which such animals 
usually find shelter. Extensive dredging 
operations would no doubt bring to light 
many interesting forms now unknown. 
As we may judge from the mountainous 
character of the shores, the sea-bottom dips 
away very rapidly in close proximity to the 
land and the submarine zones are narrow. 

There are but few important inlets on 
the coast. The Bay of San Francisco, 
from the mixture of the muddy waters of 
two large rivers and the smallness of the 
gate which admits to it the clear water of 
the ocean, is nearly barren of animal life 
except at its entrance. Monterey Bay is 
deep and exposed, but has many, though 
scarcely known, animals living in it. 

Of all these animals the starfishes are 
first in number of species, while the two 
common species of sea-urchins are the 
most abundant in the number of individ- 
uals. 

THE SEA-CUCUMBERS. 


The Sea-Cucumbers, or holothurians, 
usually have an elongate, cylindrical, flex- 
ible body, covered with a muscular skin, 
which varies in thickness in the different 
kinds. The mouth is located at one end 
of the body, and is surrounded by a circle 
of more or less complex feelers or ten- 
tacles. Many forms are furnished with 


the so-called feet, which are sometimes ar- 
ranged in five longitudinal rows or series, 
and‘at others are scattered without order 
over the surface of the body. The body- 
wall frequently contains numerous minute 
calcareous plates of various shapes and 
sizes, which are often peculiar to the dif- 
ferent kinds. Many of the species are 
quite wormlike in external appearance. 

The species most frequently found on 
the California Coast are Cucumaria fron- 
dosa. In this form the feet make five dou- 
ble and irregular rows. ‘The feelers are 
ten in number, and are much branched. 
The animal measures from about one 
inch to three feet in length when expand- 
ed. It inhabits the northern Atlantic 
Coast of America and extends round 
through the Arctic Ocean to the Pacific 
and down this coast to Point Lobos or be- 
yond. It ranges from low-tide mark to a 
depth of one hundred fathoms or more. 
Dr. Stimpson has said that this sea-cu- 
cumber, made into soup, is very palatable ; 
but it is not regularly used as food. 

Then comes Cucumaria chronjelmt. In 
this form the body is indistinctly five- 
sided, the feet are long and cylindrical 
and form five double rows along the sides 
of the body. The feelers are ten in num- 
ber, the two lower ones being smaller than 
the rest. The calcareous deposits of the 
skin are of two kinds. In the external 
layer of the skin are small spheres or 
globelike cups; in the internal layer nu- 
merous anchor-shaped bodies occur. These 
are of different sizes and shapes. This is 
a small form, seldom growing over three 
inches in length. It is found from Van- 
couver’s Island to Monterey Bay. It is 
whitish in color. 

Holothuria Californica is another form 
of sea-cucumber, with the body much elon- 
gated, of nearly the same _ thickness 
throughout; on the lower side it is 
flattened and thickly covered with stout 
sucker-bearing feet not arranged in rows. 
The upper surface of the body has about 
forty large conical, fleshy processes spar- 
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ingly scattered over it. The feelers are 
short, and have broad disks. In color it 
is reddish-brown above, lighter below. 
This form attains the length of one and 
a half feet. In thickness it is about one 
and a half inches. 


THE BRITTLE AND BASKET-STARS, 


These starfishes are at once distin- 
guished by the long, flexible, cylindrical 
arms, which are sharply distinct from the 
flat and circular central disk. The move- 
ments of the arms are principally in the 
horizontal direction, and in this way per- 
mit of a creeping locomotion among 
marine plants. In a few cases the arms 
are much branched and can be rolled up 
in the direction of the mouth. There are 
only a few forms commonly met with on 
this coast. Two of the smallest and most 
common are Amphiura occidentalis and 
Amphiura barbarae. Both are small and 
are found crawling over the sand under 
the rocks or seaweeds in the tide pools. 
The arms, five in number, are long and 
slender and seldom exceed two inches in 
length. The upper side of the disk in 
occidentalis is a faint greenish gray, while 
the arms and under side are straw-colored. 

Another form considerably larger than 
the preceding ones is Ophiocoma papillosa. 
Its flat disk is about half an inch in 
diameter and the five stout arms are 
covered with numerous long slender spines. 
In life it is purple, speckled over with 
red and yellow dots. It is seldom found 
near the shore but lives out in the deeper 
water, where it has to be dredged for. 

We now come to the most interesting 
and striking form of this group, the true 
Basket-Stars. The most characteristic 
feature of this form is the exaggerated 
development of the arms. As far back as 
1670 Governor John Winthrop, of Massa- 
chusetts, made some speculations in regard 
to the many-branched arms of this form 
of basket-star. He made a mathematical 
calculation of the number of terminal 
twigs he thought there ought to be in one 
of these curious animals, by counting the 
number of times a single arm forked and 
then multiplying by the number of arms. 
By this theory he calculated there should 
be twenty thousand terminal twigs. He 
did not take the trouble to verify this by 


actual count, but Dr. Lyman kas. Lyman 
found that there are only about five thou- 
sand of these terminal twigs, or about one 
fourth the number called for by the mathe- 
matical theory. . 

Another striking point concerning the 
basket-stars comes in by adding the 
lengths of all the branches and twigs of 
one arm. If this is done with a form like 
the one upon the California Coast, it is 
found that the sum of one arm is about 
two hundred and fifty times the diameter 
of the disk, or it will have an arm about 
thirty feet long. When alive the basket- 
stars are a bright orange-yellow. They 
are not common, and are generally found 
in deep water where they occasionally 
become entangled in the fishermen’s nets 
and lines. 


THE COMMON STARFISHES. 


The general features of these animals 
are probably familiar to most people, but 
it may be best to review them here. They 
consist essentially of a central disk from 
which radiate five or more elongate arms, 
which are not marked .off or separated 
from the disk in any way, but exist merely 
as prolongations from it. The upper and 
lower sides are quite different from each 
another. The upper side generally pre- 
sents a rough surface of variable color. 
This is the leathery membrane covering 
the skeleton of the animal, which consists 
of small calcareous plates. These plates 
are so arranged as to form the framework 
of the arms and disk, and act as a chain 
armor, encircling and protecting all the 
soft parts within. On the lower side of 
the starfish this framework terminates in 
two rows of larger plates. This armor is 
sufficiently flexible to allow the starfish to 
bend himself clumsily over or around any- 
thing he is likely to wish to climb upon or 
grasp. In the ordinary starfishes the 
entire upper surface is covered with many 
short spines, which are largest and thickest 
at the edges of the rays. Scattered 
between the spines are little soft water- 
tubes. The mouth, in the center of the 
disk on the under side, bears no teeth, as 
in the sea-urchins, but is surrounded by an 
elastic tube, and is protected by little 
spines so arranged around it that they sur- 
round and project over it. 
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Some of the starfishes of California 
attain a large size, specimens sometimes 
measuring fifteen inches across, and the 
big twenty-rayed form occurs as large as 
three feet in diameter. From these ex- 
tremes we find all the intermediate sizes 
down to the very smallest, which are not 
much more than an eighth of an inch in 
diameter. 

They inhabit various kinds of bottom, 
from above low-tide mark to twelve or 
fifteen fathoms or deeper. ‘They live on 
muddy, sandy, rocky, and shelly bottoms, 
and even on the piles of wharves, and 
are most abundant where they can find 
the greatest amount of food. Their food 
consists principally of the soft parts >! 
mussels, snails, several kinds of limpets, 
chitons, and sometimes goose and acorn 
barnacles, or perhaps an occasional crab. 
The most abundant part of their food con- 
sists of mussels, and these mussels are 
particularly fond of living in clusters on 
the rocks about tide-level, where they are 
most exposed to the surf, consequently the 
majority of the starfishes are found cling- 
ing closely to the rough surfaces of the 
rocks about low-tide mark, sometimes 
covered with water, at other times by the 
damp seaweeds; or again, they may be 
wedged into some narrow crevice, and 
nearly always they are where the surf 
dashes over them at least at high tide. 

The starfishes are very voracious and 
have a peculiarly simple and unconven- 
tional way of securing their food. In 
grasping and feeding upon these mollusks 
or crustaceans, as the case may be, the 
starfish assumes all manner of shapes and 
positions, and in most of its attitudes is 
far from being a symmetrical-looking 
animal. It strides over its prey with its 
arms in whatever positions they may most 
favorably occupy in order that it may 
turn, pull apart, and hold the food under 
the oral surface of its disk. All this is 
done with a slow but sure calmness, and 


is then followed by the fully as deliberate 


protruding of the thin saccular lobes of 
the stomach to envelop the soft parts of 
the prey and assimilate them into its sys- 
tem. Oftentimes a lobe of the stomach 
will be extended far into the spiral shell 
of a snail, that it may extract the last mor- 
sel of flesh, and as you interrupt the star- 
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fish by taking it from the rock it will 
contract its stomach and drop the empty 
shell which only a short time before served 
it as a dinner-plate. 

Perhaps it is this mode of life, by which 
the animal is compelled to live in the surf 
or near the shore where the currents sweep 
strongly among the rocks, and where it 
must hold on tightly to and tear firmly 
fixed objects from them, that has de 
ve‘oped its feet into such strong holding 
org.:.- and increased them to four rows 
arranged on the strong, slender, cylindri- 
cal rays or arms. 

The starfishes are represented on our 
coast by a gocd many different kinds; in 
fact, they are the best represented of all 
this group of marine animals. They are 
pzactically ali of the same habits, and only 
differ from each other in size and a few 
other characters, such as those of the num- 
ber of rays and spines. We will describe 
a typical form, and then simply mention 
the others. 

The characters most used in distinguish- 
ing the various forms are the number, 
arrangement, and structure of the spines. 
The spines are grouped under three heads, 
—a row of slender spines arranged along 
the margins of the grooves on the under 
side, then several more or less regular 
rows of larger spines on the under side of 
the ray, and lastly the spines on the upper 
aspect of the animal, which are various in ~ 
number and arrangement. 

The common five-rayed form is called 
Asterias ochracea, Asterias being the Latin 
word for starfish, and ochracea the word 
for our two words reddish-brown; so it is 
the reddish-brown starfish. The rays are 
five in number, each being scarcely twice 
as long as the disk is wide. The spines 
along the grooves on the under sides of the 
rays are long, slender, equal in length, 
crowded closely side by side, slightly taper- 
ing, with blunt points, and are arranged 
in a regular row. The spines on the under 
sides of the rays are of good size, and are 
arranged in six regular rows. A more or 
less distinct marginal groove separates the 
outermost spines of the lower side from 
the spines of the upper side. The larger 
spines of the upper surface have enlarged, 
rounded heads. They are scattered in an 
irregular network over the upper surface 
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of the animal. Some spines form a dis- 
tinct line along the middle of each ray, 
and others form an irregular pentagon 
over the middle of the disk. The color is 
deep orange, brown, or purple. ‘The 
diameter from six to eight inches. This 
is one of the most common forms met 
with. 

Asterias sajyntata has five rays, which are 
not contracted where they join the disk. 
The disk is large. There is one regular 
row of spines along the foot-grooves on the 
lower side, and the spines on the lower 
sides of the rays are arranged in four rows 
instead of six, as in the preceding form. 
The spines on the upper surface are not 
very numerous, but are for the most part 
large and have round globelike heads. 
They are arranged without order, stand- 
ing about an eighth of an inch apart and 
make scarcely any indication of a pentag- 
onal arrangement on the disk. ‘The color 
is a reddish-orange. ‘This form differs 
from ochracea in the fewer number of 
rows of spines on the lower surface and in 
the larger dorsal spines, which are not 
arranged after a network pattern. 

The short-spined starfish (Asters 
brevispina) has five rays. The upper sur- 
face is covered with very short, blunt, 
nearly uniform spines, which are moder- 
ately numerous, and sometimes form an 
irregular row along the middle of each 
ray, and showing a tendency to form a 
network over the sides. The color is a 
dirty yellow. This form is not very com- 
mon. 

The starfish with few spines (Asterias 
paucispina) is a form with five high tri- 
angular rays and a fairly large disk. The 
spines are moderate and in most cases 
slightly tapering. The calcareous skeleton 
is less firm on the upper surface than in 
the three preceding forms. The spines 
on the upper surface are arranged in five 
rows, the middle row being very distinct. 
A circular pentagon is outlined by the 
spines on the disk. 3 

The giant starfish (Asterias gigantea) 
has a body very large and swollen. The 
rays are six in number, and are contracted 
at the bases around the disk. The upper 
surface is covered with numerous short, 
blunt spines, uniform in size and regularly 
distributed. The spines of the lower sur- 


face are short and thick. This form grows 
to a diameter of two feet or more, dnd is 
one of the largest of all starfishes. 

The exquisite starfish (Asterias ez- 
quisita) is a most striking form. ‘The 
principal feature is the color. When alive 
the upper surface is a light brown, with 
conspicuous white spines. Each spine is 
surrounded by a wreath of soft bodies, 
which are generally bright blue about the 
outer edges and change gradually into 
reddish-purple near the spine. With these 
conspicuous wreaths of color about each 
white spine, scattered over the brown body- 
surface, this form presents a very pleasing 
appearance. 

There is one more form of starfish to be 
mentioned. This is the small, but striking, 
six-rayed form known as Astertas aequalis, 
This is a small form with six rather 
slender, rounded, tapering rays, and 
moderate disk. ‘The upper surfaces of the 
rays are covered with small, very numer- 
ous, uniform spines, which are crowded so 
closely together that they give the appear- 
ance of a general evenness to the upper 
surface. It is of a reddish color and does 
not grow over three inches in diameter and 
is generally not over two inches. 

The most interesting point concerning 
this little starfish is the way it takes care 
of its young. In all the starfishes I have 
just mentioned, as far as is known, the 
eggs are laid in the water where they 
become fertilized and develop as free 
swimming forms entirely independent of 
the parent, but in this small species this 
is not the case. Here the eggs are fewer 
in number and larger in size than is usual 
and they are provided with a larger 
quantity of nutritive yolk. The eggs when 
laid attach themselves in a bunch over the 
lower surface of the disk where the brood 
develops under the shelter of the arms, 
which simply bend over and protect them 
in this temporary brood chamber. 

There is a form of starfish which differs 
considerably in shape from the typical 
ones in that it possessed a compressed disk 
and five broad arms with sharp edges all 
around. The covering of the body is thick 
and rigidly filled with calcareous plates 
and the external surface is covered with 
multitudes of spinelets arranged on the 
upper side in oval areas which give the 
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appearance of a network. Large speci- 
mens are five inches in diameter, average 
ones about four inches. 

This starfish is found mostly in the 
quieter pools and in the deeper water along 
with the sea-urchins, where the seaweeds 
grow most abundantly and where it is not 
exposed to the action of the waves. It does 
not frequent the rough exposed rocks, as 
the common starfish does; for its broader 
form, together with the fact that it only 
has two rows of feet on each ray instead 
of four, makes it unfit for places where 
the rocks are full of crevices or where the 
water is rough. Neither does this form 
eat large animals which have to be torn 
from the rocks, as the common starfish 
does, but it seems to eat the seaweed or 
else the microscopic life upon the seaweed. 
Perhaps it eats both. 

Closely resembling the form just de- 
scribed in general appearance is the skin- 
covered starfish (Dermasterias). It has a 
compressed disk and five broad arms, but 
is peculiar in that it has no spines upon it, 
but is covered with a thick, soft, flexible, 
leathery skin and two rows of suckerless 
feet. Large specimens are eight inches in 
diameter, while average ones measure 
between four and five inches. The soft 
skin stretched over the calcareous plates 
gives a most exceptional appearance to 
this starfish and distinguishes it from all 
others. 

These two last forms just mentioned are 
the most highly colored of all the starfishes 
of Californian waters and the contrast 
between the upper and lower surfaces is 
also very marked. The upper surface is 
bright orange or brick-red, either or both, 
or sometimes mottled with purple and 
orange. The lower surface is uniform 
white, brown, or cream-colored. Although 
they present these wide variations, the 
prevailing and most striking color is 
bright brick-red. The sexes are distinct, 
the bright-red specimens being females, 
while the males are orange or dark brown 
in color. 

THE SEA-URCHINS. 


The sea-urchins differ from the sea-cu- 
cumbers in form and external covering. 
The body is generally somewhat spherical 
in shape, but more or less flattened below, 
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the mouth being placed near the center of 
the lower surface. The outer covering is 
built up of calcareous plates, closely fitting 
together, from which project a multitude 
of spines, sometimes of small, sometimes 
of large size, there being generally a great 
variation in size in the same individuals. 
The larger spines are generally arranged 
in regular series. ‘There are five double 
rows of feet, which run from the center 
above to the mouth below. The throat is 
small and the stomach and intestine 
lengthened and coiled upon itself. The 
sexes among the sea-urchins are distinct, 
the different individuals containing either 
ovaries or spermaries only. The reason 
this fact is mentioned is because the 
ovaries are used by some as food. Most 
civilized people would probably regard its 
use as food with much repugnance; but it 
is eaten by the coast Indians. There is 
plenty of evidence in the shape of spines 
and fragments of the shells among the 
prehistoric shell-heaps that occur in 
various places along the coast to show that 
the Indians used the sea-urchins for food 
quite extensively, although in not such 
large numbers as they did mussels and 
abalones. It is now used by the Indians 
of the Puget Sound region and to a 
limited extent by the Italians of San 
Francisco. Mr. Elliott states that upon 
the fur-seal islands of St. Paul and St. 
George the Aleuts search for it at low tide 
among the bowlders which stand. in the 
tide pools along the rocky shores. Usually 
the shells are broken, the ovaries removed 
and spread out like raw oysters on a plate, 
and eaten with salt, pepper, and vinegar. 
The old women despise these condiments, 
however, and suck the sea-urchins as small 
boys do eggs. 

The two common forms of sea-urchin 
found on this coast belong to a group 
which bears the cumbrous name of 
Strongylocentrotus. This group consists 
of those forms with a circular, pentagonal, 
slightly depressed shell, with the holes in it 
arranged in arcs of at least four or five 
pairs, and with a great number of small 
plates in the round hole at the top. The 
jaws and teeth are highly developed. 

The San Francisco sea-urchin (Stron- 
gylocentrotus Franciscanus) is a very 
large form, one of the largest of the 
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sea-urchins, attaining a diameter of six 
inches without the spines and a foot with 
them. It has a high form, with large 
openings for the suckers, the pores 
arranged in arcs of nine pairs,and ten very 
prominent rows of large knobs along the 
sides. ‘The spines are long, fluted, taper- 
ing gradually, and equal in length to two 
thirds the diameter of the test. Average 
specimens of this species are from nine to 
ten inches in diameter. They vary in color 
from light brick-red to dark purplish- 
brown with all gradations between. They 
inhabit the coasts of Southern Alaska, 
British Columbia, and the United States 
as far south as San Diego, and are found 
from low-tide mark to the depth of one 
hundred fathoms. They are used as food 
in some places and the fragments are 
sometimes found in shell-heaps. 

The purple sea-urchin 
trotus purpurotus) is a form considerably 
smaller than the preceding one. The form 
of the shell is depressed and the outline 
somewhat pentangular. ‘There are eight 
pairs of holes in each of the very oblique 
rows which are separated from each other 
by rows of small knobs. The spines are 
of moderate length, rather stout and blunt. 
The dried shell has a greenish tinge. The 
average diameter is three inches. The 
colors are deep purple and dark violet 
when alive. This form is abundant on the 
west coast from La Paz, Mexico, to Alaska. 

These two common sea-urchins are very 
nearly related, their only marked differ- 
ence being in size. They abound in rocky 
places. In many localities the bottom just 
below low-tide level is paved with sea- 
urchins. They lie so closely packed 
together that they touch each other, form- 
ing a bristling carpet over the bottom. 
The crevices between the rocks which are 
too narrow for the large species to get into 
are lined with the smaller form, and it 
may be the advantage of this difference 
in size which enables the smaller one to 
exist with the larger, because they are 
almost identical in structure and habits, 
and an advantage on the side of the 
smaller one cannot be overlooked. It 
would seem the smaller one would be 
crowded out if there was not an abundant 
food supply in the crevices of the rocks, 
which the larger form is unable to reach. 
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However, the little one is able to hold its 
own outside of the crevices, and the two 
kinds live intermingled with each other 
throughout the entire length of California. 

It is surprising how. readily they move 
about. One may completely clear a space 
several feet square only to find it covered 
again next day. 

The sea-urchin feeds partly upon dia- 
toms, but principally upon small seaweeds, 
which it cuts from the rocks with the 
sharp points of its teeth; and it is remark- 
able how clean the rocks are where sea- 
urchins live. The rounded surfaces of 
bare rocks with little alge upon them 
reminds one of the way sheep eat the grass 
so clean from the hillsides, leaving them 
bare. They are also fond of dead animal 
matter, such as the bodies of fish, which 
they devour readily, and in return they are 
swallowed whole by some large fishes. 


The sea-urchin does not live on sandy 


shores, evidently because its food is not 
found abundantly there, but pre-eminently 
because it is so well adapted by structure 
to live on and among rocks; and it is 
generally the case that the more rocky the 
shore the more abundant will be the 
urchins. 

The sand-dollar, or flat sea-urchin, 
differs so much from the ordinary round 
urchins in appearance that from a super- 
ficial examination it would scarcely seem 
to belong to the same group of animals. 
Its principal points of difference are its 
extremely compressed form and very small 
spines, which are nearly uniform over the 
entire body. The lower side is perfectly 
flat, and the upper but slightly convex. It 
has jaws, but they are simpler than those 
of the regular sea-urchins. Its average 
size is about three and a half inches in 
diameter. 

The sand-dollar is commonly met with 
on sandy shores, but is seldom found living 
except at extremely low tide, when it may 
be found on flats or bars of fine siliceous 
sand in great numbers, buried just 
beneath the surface, or even partially ex- 
posed. It creeps along beneath the sand 
with a slow gliding motion, by means of 
the myriads of minute extensile suckers 
with which it is furnished. It is far more 
abundant on sandy bottoms at various 
depths off-shore. When living, its color is 
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usually a rich purplish-brown, but it soon 
turns green when taken from the water. 
Echinarachnius excentricus is the com- 
mon cake-urchin of the California coast. 
It has a very wide range, for it lives all 
the way from Kamchatka and Alaska 
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south along the coast to San Diego. It is 
extremely common at the mouth of San 
Francisco Bay, where it lives in great 
numbers on the bar, on a bottom of sand 
and a little mud, at a depth of from five 
to seven fathoms. 


THE CRUSHING OF AN EASTER LILY 


By ADAVEN 


OU will wonder why I write this to 
you now, after keeping the secret 
all these years; but when you wrote 

me that you were in America and in the 
very city that brought the whirlwind into 
my life, I longed to bid you visit the old 
places with which I was once so familiar. 
And then, too, it is near the time of resur- 
rection again; and every Easter the secret 
I have hidden from all—except the old 
Padre who shrives me—that secret always 
rises on Easter Day, and struggles to es- 
cape as he did long ago. 

It is twenty years gone now since I was 
standing in the back-room of Milner & 
Sons, carving a figure, and thrilling with 
the joy of knowing I was born to be great ; 
for I was a-sculptor, and long before I 
left Italy to make my fortune in rich 
America, I had watched the blocks of mar- 
ble grow into beautiful lifelike shapes be- 
neath my chisel—and working on, forgot 
to eat, forgot that I was thirsty or tired, 
till the master would touch me on the 
shoulder and say, “Though you forget 
yourself, Francesca, keep working, and 
future ages shall remember you.” 

I was thinking of all this one day, as I 
worked with my block of marble placed 
low; for you know that the marble-cutter 
who stoops his back leaves his aches when 
he leaves the shop; but he who will have 
the block placed high gets a stoop to his 
shoulders that soon tells on his lungs. 

Well, as I was saying, I worked and 
planned the great werk should yet do; 
and then my thoughts went flying back to 
Rome, the city of my birth; for it was 
Passion Week, and I knew how the great 
cathedrals would be wreathed in flowers on 


Easter morn, and I closed my eyes for one 
moment while I saw in memory the one 


_great white lily that would stand before 


the statue of the Madonna. 

At that moment the door opened, and 
the Easter Lily stood before me. 

Mr. Milner often brought people in to 
see us working; and now he was talking 
to a little yellow, bent old man, with eyes 
like the steel point of a stiletto; and by 
his side stood the Easter Lily. I never 
called her anything else. She was a tall, 
slender girl, wearing a dark-green wrap 
with a wide collar turning back from her 
round white throat; above this snowy col- 
umn was the palest, sweetest face I ever 
saw, crowned with a great coil of yellow 
hair, like the pollen of a calla. As I 
looked at her my six feet of muscular 
strength that made me the wonder of my 
fellow-workmen and my swarthy Italian 
face seemed monstrous in her fair, frail 
presence. 

My employer introduced me to the Hon. 
J. P. Englehart, and then left us. Engle- 
hart at once announced that he wished me 
to make a monument, just as he described 
it, regardless of cost; it was for his wife, 
he said, pointing to the Easter Lily. 

“ For her?” I could not help the horror 
in my Voice. 

“Why not?” he replied. “She must 
die some time, and who knows how soon? ” 
and he leered in his young wife’s face as 
he spoke. She was silent, only she shiv- 
ered slightly and drew her long, leaflike 
cloak closer round her. My whole soul was 
shaken with pity and anger as my eyes met 
hers. What she read in my face I do not 
know, but a flush, as faint and beautifui 
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as the coloring from the stained-glass win- 
dow that tints the white flowers at the 
altar, swept up to her fair, childlike brow; 
and a smile, swift and dazzling as an 
angel’s, curved her lips for one second’s 
space, and then was gone. 

“You think it hard for her to prepare 
for death?” queried her sneering hus- 
band. “Just now perhaps it is, but she 
will change her mind. Oh, yes, she is a 
creature of change. Why once she scorned 
me and the offer of my hand; more, she 
told me I was hateful to her sight. But 
later she changed,—ha! ha! she changed, 
—and asked me to make her my wife, just 
to save her brother from is 

“Pliny, don’t!” 

The shame and distress in her voice 
seemed to give him delight. He chuckled 
to himself, then turning to me said, 
“ Well, well, you see she is modest and does 
not want her love for me spoken of before 
strangers; but I am always thinking of 
it, always remembering the time when she 
dared to despise me.” 

Her lovely lily head drooped, and 
through my veins ran a fierce fire of love 
and devotion to her that was chilled by the 
cold hate I felt for him. Happily, at that 
moment Mr. Milner returned, and the con- 
tract for the monument was signed. The 
pedestal was to be a block of darkest gran- 
ite six feet long by four feet wide and four 
feet thick. Upon this base I was to carve 
a figure of the girl-wife, from purest Par- 
ian marble. The old millionaire gave me 
his card and bade me come as often as I 
needed, to see my model. 

Every one who uses the chisel knows 
how necessary it is for the sculptor to be 
perfect in drawing. I had always loved 
that part of my work; for, as I worked 
with my pencil, the beautiful image of 
what was to be always rose clearly before 
my mind. So at first I used to go to her 
home, to get every detail of her white, 
draped figure as she lay on the couch with 
folded hands and closed eyes. But by and 
by I forgot everything, even my art—all 
but that room at the very top of the long 
spiral staircase, that went winding to that 
room where we had every day talked a lit- 
tle more and a little more of my friends 
in the warmth and beauty of Italy, of her 
utter friendlessness, except for her hus- 
band and a brother who was in Egypt. 


And then there came days when I would 
be chipping from a huge marble block a 
figure that grew hourly more like hers; 
and the longing to see her, to be near her, 
would send me hurrying to the mansion, 
with the excuse that 1 wanted to note 
again the exact curve of her long lashes 
or see how that one willful little curl 
would cling to her temple. 

In all the time I was there her husband 
never entered the room but once; then 
while we were talking of the happy lives 
of those who knew no longing for fame or 
wealth, but were just content to live their 
lowly lives of love and labor, the old man 
entered so softly that when I saw him I 
could not but start, and she uttered a 
quickly suppressed cry, though God knows 
‘twas not because of any guilt in our 
speech or hearts. But he looked at her 
with a steely glitter in his eyes, that was 
like nothing but the keen cruel edge of a 
knife that is made to stab with, laughed 
and left the room; and never did he enter 
it again while I was there. 

From that day I knew I did not care 
any more to make a great name for myself, 
to gain wealth, nor to go back to my 
beloved Rome. 

I carved her name in the dark granite 
of the monument. At every blow the fire 
flashed and blazed around my chisel, even 
as my love for her burned in my heart till 
it seemed to me it must flash from my 
lips. 

But when I worked on the marble figure, 
and as the rounded chin and the tender 
mouth grew into a faultless likeness, no 
sparks fell from my chisel; for the marble 
gives back no fire, but cold and hard and 
still it lay, as the dreary future that 
stretched away before me. 

The time came when the work was done, 
when I made my last visit to the room at 
the top of the spiral stairs. She was se 
pale I almost thought it was the pallid im- 
age in her stead; and I bent down and 
gazed silently in her eyes. And then— 
alas! that it should have happened at that 
moment—a tear slipped down the sad 
paleness of her sorrowful young face. 

What followed ? 

My friend, I have the passion of the 
vintage and sunshine of Italy in my blood, 
though I had meant to lose it in Amer- 
ica’s frosty air. But when I saw her tears, 
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when I knew, as the robin knows when 
hundreds of miles away, that the spring is 
breaking, when just in that way I felt that 
the sobs that shook her bosom were because 
I was saying farewell, I had her close, close 
to my heart, telling her all my longing, all 
my despair. It was done so quickly she 
had no time to protest; and five minutes 
earlier I would have pledged my life that 
I would not so forgot my honor and her 
wifehood. But even as | kissed the color 
back to her pale lips, and won one pre- 
cious, never-to-be-forgotten kiss, I knew I 
should never see her again; but knew too, 
that I would gladly accept an endless pur. 
gatory for the heaven of that moment. 

What was it brought us back to earth? 
"T was a faint, indescribable sound at the 
door, a sound between a choking gurgle 
and a hoarse laugh. But when I reached 
the door no one was in sight, and my lily 
told me her husband was absent for the 
day; and then she bade me for her sake 
and my own never to approach the house 
again, for she should forbid the servants 
to admit me. Because—she loved me! | 
can still hear her soft, low voice as she 
warned me of what might have occurred 
had not her husband been absent. i 

Was he absent? She must know; yet, 
as I staggered down the stairs, I could 
have sworn I saw his yellow face leering 
over the banister at me; but as I turned it 
was gone. 

I went back to the shop, and though the 
others had gone I let myself in with my 
key, and lay all night with my face against 
the beautiful marble image of my Easter 
Lily. But oh, it was so cold, so icy cold to 
my fevered kisses! Not colder than her 
own poor clay was at that moment; for 
the next morning Mr. Milner came in to 
tell me it was well the monument was 
finished, for the millionaire’s young wife 
had fallen from the very top of the spiral 
stairs, and when the servants reached the 
spot there was only a crushed and bleeding 
mass of flesh left to show what had been 
so lately a beautiful, loving woman. 

All that day I worked in the shop. I 
answered when they spoke to me, showed 
the apprentices how to polish the rough 
stone, and I believe I ate and drank as on 
other days. 

My friend, have you had an opportunity 
to see that while you have made every one 
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hear your little grief, your nearest friend 
did not guess it, when the very foundation 
of your life was torn from its place? 

Each night I lay with the cold marble 
figure in my arms, as if it could fill the 
emptiness of my heart; but on the third 
day, he, her murderer, came to the shop. 
He made an appearance of decent grief 
before the others; but 1 saw the fiendish 
laugh in his eyes as he asked that I should 
be sent with the monument and help to 
place it over her. 

Il went, and showed the men how to use 
the derrick they had placed beside the open 
tomb; and grappling the monument with 
the lewis-iron we swung it slowly above the 
walled tomb, where solid stone steps led 
down to the coffin that sat on trestles in 
the narrow vault. At a sign from Engle- 
hart, the workmen drove away; and I 
stopped the slowly descending granite tu 
face him as he said, “ You would n’t care 
to kiss her to-day? ” 

I looked in his eyes, and—I was quite 
sane; do not make excuse for anything | 
did by saying grief maddened me; I was 
never more sane than while I wondered if 
the workmen were well out of hearing. 
Believing they were, quick as a flash I 
caught him with one of my powerful hands 
and dropped him down the six feet of 
granite wall that lined the tomb. I heard 
him shriek—I saw him overturn the coffin 
in his frantic rush for the steps; but lL 
surged on the windlass, and with a grat- 
ing jar ten tons of granite and marble 
settled solidly above the tomb. 

It was very still then; there was not a 
sound save the wind sighing through an 
evergreen tree that shaded a sunken grave, 
and then the quick, sweet notes of some 


bird. 


Day after day I worked in the shop, 
while men wondered and talked of the 
strange disappearance of the millionaire. 
They easily confused one night with an- 
other, and there were those who swore they 
had talked with him after he had seen the 
monument set. But the crowds who gath- 
ered to look at the statue, and coarsely ad- 
mired her angel face, maddened me; and 
one night I took my heavy mallet, and of 
the lovely features on which I had toiled 
so long I left not a single trace. People 
said it was some sculptor jealous of my 
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genius who had defaced the statue; and 
that I should at once set to work and show 
the world my wondrous creative power. 
But I knew mv. work was done. I re- 
turned to Rome, lived on from year to 
year, but never again touched chisel or 
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mallet. There is her beautiful face, 
carved with the steel of agony on my heart. 
And when the Easter Day returns If live it 
all over again, and wonder if his fleshless 
bones are still tearing at the solid granite 
over his head. 


AN INTERPOSITION 


By MARIE ALLEN KIMBALL 


T WAS three o’clock; the little schol- 
ars had all gone home, and the young 
teacher sat alone in the primary 

schoolroom, correcting reproduction 
stories. She was not thinking, however, of 
the funny tales or the stiff, round, childish 
writing, but of a letter she meant to post 
that afternoon. It had been ready two 
days and she would delay no longer, and 
yet—no, she would think of nothing else. 

The sun came slanting in at the open 
windows and shone on the polished desks ; 
a bird perched on a pine limb burst into 
a sweet song. 

The little teacher rested her round chin 
in her hand and looked out. Across the 
school-yard, up on the hill, was a cottage; 
its porch gleamed white from embowering 
locust-trees, little children were playing 
in the yard, a long line of clothes fluttered 
in the breeze, and a tired mother walked 
back and forth hushing a fretting baby. 

“Tt would be like that,” she thought, 
“ and I should hate it.” 

She shut her white teeth hard and took 
up another paper. 

“There are lots of different kinds of 
butterflies. Butterflies like the juice out 
of flowers,” she read. “ The old butterfly 
lays the eggs and hides them in a butterfly 
nest,”—that letter would give her a city 
home, pretty clothes, balls, theaters and 
travel. She read on—“ And when they 
hatch they are a little worms and when 
they grow some they are caterpillars ”— 
and an old husband,—“ then they .begin 
to have wings, and they begin to fly with 
other butterflies.” She would send it. 


She wanted pretty things. She was tired 
of work and saving. She wanted to be a 
butterfly. 


He was a gentleman, if he was old, and 
he was fond of her. She would live like 
a queen. If he had only asked her be- 
fore she knew some one else !—some one 
young and tall and strong, with brown 
eyes that told a story,—some one she had 
watched this very morning, early, from 
behind her blind, going to his work in the 
mine, swinging his dinner-pail and whist- 
ling blithely. 

The janitor glanced into the half-open 
door, and seeing her there went away 
again. The subdued hum of the rooms 
upstairs turned to a steady tramp as the 
files of children came down. Still she 
sat there. Some of the older girls lingered 
chatting in the lower hall. There was 
suddenly a rush of running feet, and a 
clear voice talking excitedly. She heard, 
“Accident in the North Star Mine! 
Blast! Two men killed,—others hurt! ” 

She tried to rise, to question, but a 
numbness and a blackness seized her; the 
sun seemed to go out, and the blackboards 
to turn round and round. Was fate going 
to decide it for her? O God! not this 
way—not this! 

She thrust the papers into her desk, got 
her hat and went out. She must know, 
but she could not ask; shq would go. She 
hurried through the quiet streets. In the 
distance the doctor’s buggy was driving 
swiftly. The town was built close to the 
hydraulic mines, or the mines had been 
washed up to the town. The fences of 
many of the backyards were upon the 
edges of the great excavations. 

The little teacher hurried on. Over on 
the bank of the North Star a crowd of 
people were gathered. She tried to go 
there, but could not. She turned away 
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and ran around to a sharp projecting 
point which overhung the mine. Here 
she could be alone. She looked down. 
Men were hurrying about; the monitor 
was still; the black water-pipes looked 
like dark lines on the red earth. Four 
men were coming out slowly with some- 
thing on a stretcher. She caught her 
breath and clasped her hands tightly. 
What if—oh, it must not, should not be! 

She stood far out on the edge. Par- 
ticles of ground dropped now and then to 
the depths below. She saw nothing but 
- that slow-moving group—the men climb- 
ing steadily up the steep path around the 
great bowlders, bringing something that 
might be—. 

She wondered why the people on the 
other side shouted so. How could they in 
the presence of death! 

How slow they were! It seemed as if 
she had stood there half her life and grown 
old. 

A rock went crashing down the bank 
beneath her. The ground shook, but she 
did not heed. Oh, if those people would 
stop calling! They need not shout it at 
her; she would know soon enough! 

She seemed to feel every jolt of the rude 
litter. Now they were laying it down on 
the dried grass. It was death then! Could 
she get there? She must! 


Then she felt herself caught and pulled 
backward, as the ground gave way beneath 
her feet. 


There was a thundering noise, 
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the crash of rolling bowlders, and a great 
cloud of dust as the bank caved down into 
the mine. 

Dazed and frightened, it was some min- 
utes before she recovered herself. When 
the air cleared, she saw a young man 
leaning against a pile of rocks. He was 
ghastly white and panting like one who- 
has run far. A great joy surged into her 
heart. 

“Oh,” she cried, “it is you? You are 
not dead? ” 

“ Not as near as you were.” 

She covered her face with her hands and 
burst into tears. 

“And you cared,” he cried hoarsely, 
“you cared like that!” 

His arms were about her. “ Darling,” 
he whispered, “ we must belong to each 
other. We will live for each other.” 

“Yes,” she whispered; “love is every 
thing, after all.” 

It was dusk when they went down the 
steep street to the town, past the school- 
house and the little white cottage under 
the locust-trees. The clothes still flut- 
tered on the line, the father was coming 
into the gate, the children playing about 
him, while the mother with a laughing 
baby came running down the path to 
nestle in his arms. 

“It may be work,” the little teacher 
thought, “ but it will be like that,” and 
she looked with love-lit eyes at the man 
beside her. 


— =—— = 


IT HAS been thought a very foolish theo- 
logical problem—that medieval one of how 
many angels can dance on 
the point of a needle. 
Doubtless, we should re- 
joice that religious thought 
in modern times is busying 
itself with far more important questions— 
such, for example, as “ How would Jesus 
run a daily newspaper?” We are fortunate, 
too, in that the answer to this question has 
not been left entirely to argument and dis- 
cussion, but has recently taken a concrete 
and actual form. We have had a week’s 
tally of daily newspaper issues, edited, 
printed, and disseminated, “as Jesus would 
do it.” Every telegraphic dispatch, every 
communication, every local item, and every 
advertisement has been subjected to the 
crucial test—‘* What would Jesus do with 
this?” The result is before the world, and, 
presumably, we now know how the founder 
of Christianity would conduct, for example, 
the Examiner-Journal, if he were on earth 
again and Mr. Hearst would give the man- 
agement into his hands. 

But do we know? 

When Jesus was on earth, according to the 
New Testament accounts, he never did what 
any one expected him to do or thought he 
ought to do. His own mother was repeat- 
edly surprised, and sometimes aggrieved, 
by his words and deeds. The band of dis- 
ciples, living in close daily communion witb 
him, failed repeatedly to divine his purposes. 
They were always misjudging his motives, 
misunderstanding his words, and miscon- 
struing his actions. To the religious leaders 
of the time he was an enigma. Even John, 
who “lay in his bosom,” so far mistook his 
spirit as to call forth a stinging rebuke. All 
this suggests the query whether we who live 
to-day are really qualified to certify before- 
hand what Jesus would do if he were to 
appear again. Is it not probable, rather, 
that his words and his deeds would surprise 
us moderns as much as they did his old-time 
contemporaries? 

It is a little strange that no one has 
thought to ask how Jesus would conduct 
England’s war against the Boers, how he 
would command a fleet of fighting-ships, 
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would do 


how he would vote on the Porto Rican tariff 
bill, what form of government he would 
recommend for the Filipinos, and what atti- 
tude he would take on the dismemberment 
of China. If any one judges it absurd to 
think he would do these things at all, some 
of the rest of us think it equally improbable 
that he would edit the Topeka Capital even 
for a week. He might do so—for, as re- 
marked earlier, no one seems qualified to 
prophesy unerringly his course of conduct. 
But it is just as probable, if not more so, 
that he would surprise Mr. Sheldon at the 
editorial desk (as he did Peter at his fishing- 
nets, and Matthew in the receipt of customs) 
with a demand to arise, leave all and follow 
him. And it would take, very likely, full 
three years of following him before even his 
most earnest modern disciple would be pre- 
pared, as were those of old, to interpret the 
mind of Jesus to the understanding of the 
world. A new Sermon on the Mount, falling 
from his sacred lips, might be as unprece- 
dented and alien in the midst of modern 
religious thought as were the Galilean utter- 
ances to Jewish tradition and ideal. Even 
the most devout and obedient follower of 
Jesus to-day might well hesitate to stand as 
an infallible interpreter of what the Great 
Master would do. And we must give Mr. 
Sheldon full credit for seeing this uncer- 
tainty which attends any such attempt, for 
he says:— 

If a thousand different Christian men who 
wished to edit Christian dailies should make 
an honest attempt to do so, the result might 
be a thousand different papers in very many 
particulars. In other words, these Christian 
editors might arrive at different conclusions 
in the interpretation of what is Christian. 
It is, of course, the farthest from my purpose 
to attempt to show in a dogmatic way what 
is the one thing that Jesus would do in every 
case. The only thing I or any other Chris- 
tian man can do in the interpretation of what 
is Christian in the conduct of this paper is 
to define the term “ Christian ” the best that 
can be done after asking for divine wisdom, 
and not judge others who might with equal 


desire and sincerity interpret the probable 
action of Jesus in a different manner. 


This being so, it is evident that the ques- 
tion of how Jesus himself would have con- 
ducted the Topeka Capital during the week 
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beginning March 13, 1900, is still open to 
discussion. And if “a thousand different 
Christian men” would give a thousand 
different solutions, who then shall tell what 
“Jesus would do?” 


IF ALL our metropolitan newspapers 


were to be conducted on the principles advo- 


cated by Mr. Sheldon, a de- 


Shall the cided interest would attach 
News be to the definition of news 
Censored? from that point of view. 


Here is what is said about 
it in an editorial in the Topeka Capital of 
date March 13th:— 

The word “news” will be defined as any- 
thing in the way of daily events that the 
public ought to know for its development 
and power in a life of righteousness. Of 
necessity the editor of this paper, or of any 
other with this definition of “ news,” will 
determine not only the kind, but the quan- 
tity of any particular events that ought to 
be printed. 

Of course, the up-to-date and enterprising 
newspaper man will say at once that the 
censoring of news upon such a principle 
would ruin the modern newspaper with any 
ordinary constituency or circle ox patronage; 
and this is unquestionably true. A news- 
paper, in order to win popular and continued 
success, is compelled to exactly reverse this 
principle. That is, it must not raise the 
question of what is morally good for its 
readers, and must ask solely what they want 
and will pay for. This is a business princi- 
ple from which there is just now no escape. 
It applies, and persists, in every kind of 
business. Supply must be adapted, in 
quality and amount, to demand; this is the 
first condition of business success. The 
grocery-store that sold only such goods as 
could pass a strictly hygienic censorship 
would soon be a lonely place. In precis ly 
the same way the newspaper must be the 
purveyor and vender of news and articles 
and editorial advocacies that will Sell in 
the market. Unless the business principles 
in use and accredited in modern times are 
fundamentally wrong, this course on the 
part of the newspaper managers is as legiti- 
mate as it is necessary to success. They are 
doing business precisely as is the grocer, the 
dry-goods merchant, and the _ hotel-man. 
They use their wits and their observing 
powers to find out what the general public 
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demands or likes so well that it will pay for 
it, and this they aim to furnish. 

But suppose now that some benevolent 
millionaire, finding that he has even more 
money than he can give away to churches or 
colleges or public libraries, proceeds to 
endow a newspaper so generously that the 
question of income in the ordinary way, 
through advertising and subscriptions, need 
not be considered at all. Every copy of an 
enormous daily edition can be given away 
freely if necessary, and the paper yet go on 
strongly, and so for all time. And suppose 
the purpose of the endowment is to present 
to the reading public “news” as defined by 
Mr. Sheldon, and only that sort of news. 
“What the public ought to know for its de- 
velopment and power in a life of righteous- 
ness,’—this, and this alone, is what the 
public shall get. 

Now, with the purpose clearly conceived, 
and with the financial backing so firmly as- 
sured, how would the principle itself be ap- 
plied? What does the public need, in the 
way of news, in order to advance “its 
development and power in a life of right- 
eousness ”? 

An examination of Mr. Sheldon’s practice 
in editing news columns during the famous 
week reveals the fact that he has not ex- 
cluded all items pertaining to the dark, ugly, 
and wicked side of human life anu deed. He 
has admitted the facts which show the in- 
ordinate greed of trusts, the facts which 
illustrate the dire evils of intemperance and 
the army canteen and the rum-traflfic in gen- 
eral, the facts which uncover the prevailing 
corruption of politics, the facts which 
exhibit the sins of the rich tax-dodgers, and 
so on through quite a list of alleged abomina- 
tions and evil practices threatening the civil 
and social safeties of our civilization. Pre- 
sumably the principle is thus far conscien- 
tiously applied, and such news is given 
in the hope that the public will be aroused 
to oppose and extirpate these iniquities. 

Well, but the question now arises as to 
the line beyond which news of this kind is 
not needed by the public “for its develop- 
ment and power in a life of righteousness.”’ 
Where does the logic of the case turn a 
corner or call a halt on this editorial course? 
If the newspaper details, for example, the 
brutalities attending a prize-fight, will not 
the public the sooner be ready to put a stop 
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to this kind of “manly sport?” If the 
fiendish deeds of a lynching are itemized, 
shall we not be all the more disposed to 
insist on the regular proceedings of law? If 
the horrors of a cold-blooded murder are 
reported, will we not demand all the more 
loudly the prompt action of the courts and 
the speedy execution of the penalty? If the 
follies and crimes revealed by divorce pro- 
ceedings are freely presented, will not this 
hasten a more intelligent solution of the 
confused problem of marriage? And shall 
we not be the more disposed toward peace 
between the nations if none of the atrocities 
involved in war are withheld from our 
knowledge? 

Where, indeed, can the line of exclusion 
be reasonably drawn? To be sure, there 
must duly be an exercise of judgment as to 
the balance and proportion of the vast detail 
of news that the wires flash to every great 
newspaper. But’ should its editors shrink 
from reporting, within the lines of decent 
expression, any or all of the immoralities 
and villainies that curse the daily life of the 
world and defer the days of justice, peace, 
and social rectitude? Will not the sound de- 
velopment of righteousness be most safely 
and certainly advanced by a wide-spread 
knowledge among men of the truth, the 
whole truth, the reality, the actual state of 
things in the human world? If so, is it not 
the reasonable function of the newspaper to 
present daily what facts come to its knowl- 
edge duly certified, and then instead of cen- 
soring for the public, persuade its constitu- 
ency to censure and oppose whatever evils 
are thus revealed? 

In all conscience, the best newspaper in 
the world, the newspaper most deserving of 
support, the newspaper from which the 
most good for mankind is to be hoped, is the 
newspaper which most nearly approaches to 
a telling of the truth, the whole truth, and 
nothing but the truth. The truth, by and 
by, will make the world free. 


DOCTOR WILLIAM PEPPERWELL 
MONTAGUE, of the university faculty at 
Berkeley, wants to do away, 

once and for all, with what 

Monad Im- he calls “ the old-fashioned 
mortality idea of Heaven as a place 
so small and subject to such 

petty restrictions as to exclude all who do 


pot belong to our little sect or all who have 
been sprinkled at their christening in a way 
different from the way in which we were 
sprinkled.” His reason for this is that he 
“likes to think that all of the infinitely 
small atoms, which together with the uni- 
versal ether make the external world, are 
destined to become centers of soul-life. In 
the simplest atom of hydrogen or carbon no 
less than in the wonderful atom that forms 
the vehicle of the human soul—in each and 
every one of these atoms God may have em- 
bodied a spark of his own divine energy, 
and therewith a capacity for infinite spiri- 
tual development.” 

This biological appendix to the physics of 
the famous Atomic Theory should quiet for- 
ever the skepticism of a certain small 
positivist philosopher whose confident un- 
faith was once voiced by Edward Rowland 
Sill, who was also, years ago, a professor at 
Berkeley, but in the lowly department of 
English literature. He wrote a poem enti- 
tled * Five Lives,” in which he recorded the 
brief and scanty biographical data concern- 
ing certain representative monads:— 

Five mites of monads dwelt in a round drop 
That twinkled on a leaf by a pool in the sun. 
To the naked eye they lived invisible; 


Specks, for a world of whom the empty shell 
Of a mustard-seed had been a hollow sky. 


These invisibilities met with varied ex- 
periences, and entertained differing ideas 
and ideals. But here follows what is said 
concerning the opinions and expectations of 
one of them:— 

One was a barren-minded monad, called 

A positivist; and he knew positively: 

“ There is no world beyond this certain drop. 

Prove me another! Let the dreamers dream 

Of their faint gleams, and noises from with- 
out, 

And higher and lower; life is life enough. 


This was distressing unbelief; but now 
the voice of authority (one of the “ noises 
from without”) speaks forth from the de- 
partment of Logic and Theory of Knowledge 
in the University of California and monadic 
heresies are rebuked and silenced. Monads 
—atoms—have “a capacity for infinite spiri- 
tual development,” and the boundary stakes 
of heaven must be set farther out to provide 
for their permanent and perpetual inhabita- 
tion. 

It would be selfish to object to this, and 
an unfair opposition to the innumerable com- 
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pany of the promising atomic family. They 
are a million to one, as compared with 
human beings, in a census of the universe; 
and let it be far from us who live in a 
democratic country to put the mountain of 
our unbelief in the way of a single one of 
these diminutive heirs to immortality. And 
besides, it is a comfort to know how broad 
and all-embracing the modern faith has come 
to be. Once it was the few who should enter 
within the gates; now we can think of every 
several and separate atom of the universe 
as destined to the immortal realizations. 


ATOMS we have never seen, and even 
find an effort necessary to imagine their 
existence or conceive the 
mode of it. Naturally, 

Animal therefore, while we take a 

Immortality speculative interest iu 

them, they fail to arouse 

our feelings, whether complacent or anti- 
pathetic. 

With the animals the case is very different. 
They share the world with us, as habitation, 
home, and field of activity; indeed, were 
here long before us. What is more, science 
has startled us with proofs that they are all, 
from mastodon to mosquito, more or less dis- 
tant relatives of ours, the biological plebs 
from which the human aristocracy arose. 
And further, they affect us emotionally. 
Some we fear, and welcome the protection 
of distance from them; some we hate, and 
have toward them the slayer’s impulse; 
but others attract us, and we make over- 
tures of friendliness to them, or take them 
into near relations as pets, attendants or 
trusted servers of our needs. Take it all 
in all, the biological setting in which man 
finds himself has made life for him here very 
different from what it otherwise would have 
been. 

These facts give a special interest to Mr. 
Montague’s lesson of a larger hope in its 
application to animals. He admits that 
“man has a somewhat better chance of 
immortality than the brute,” and yet “ only 
a little better.” For he holds that “ almost 
all the arguments which can be used to sup- 
port human immortality can also be used 
to support universal immortality.” And he 
avers that “there is a growing interest in 
the fate of the lower animal and a growing 
feeling that immortality is possessed by all 
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animals or by none.” That is, man, being of 
the animals, must not be toosure that he 
alone from among them is to live forever. 

This is at least a delightful philosophy to 
teach to children who have always so ear- 
nestly resented the doctrine that their pets 
perish into nothingness, protesting with 
tears that Tabby or Towser or the lamb 
“ought to go to heaven.’”” What group of 
our human little ones has failed to hold a 
funeral in the back-garden over the “ mortal 
remains” of some brute or bird that has 
shared the buoyant joyousness of their lives? 
There is hardly a home plot in all the civil- 
ized world that has not a little mound or 
two marking “ the last resting-place ” of the 
kitten whose graceful gymnastics had ex- 
cited the children’s glee, or the pup whose 
awkward and almost clownlike frolics had 
given them laughter. Is it any wonder that 
the child appeals to its elders for a hope that 
his pet is not utterly gone and lost, sinking 
into the stillness of forever and a day? 

But if the animals who have shared this 
world with us are all immortal, and are to 
share also with us the “realms beyond,” 
there are some speculative difficulties at- 
tending the question of ultimate adjust- 
ments. 

Undoubtedly, Earnest Seton Thompson 
would welcome in the eternal world a re- 
newed acquaintance with the “animals he 
has known,” for he has known them kindly 
and sympathetically. But what will be the 
case with some of the rest of us? How, for 
example, shall we meet that honest old horse 
that we have overworked, wearing him out 
with draft and burden and turning him forth 
to die in the weakness of his old age? How 
will the boys feel when they see again the 
elephant they have teased at the circus, or 
the dog who fled up the street to the music of 
tin-cans tied to his tail? Shall we enjoy, 
without a dissonance of memory, the song 
of the canary whom death alone freed from 
capture and caged confinement at our hands? 
How shall we that are flesh-eaters look into 
the faces of animals whom we have slaught- 
ered and devoured? Will the soft and lus- 
trous eyes of the deer comfort the sporting 
huntsman? And how about the recognition 
that shall take place between the grizzly 
and the man who fought to the death with 
claw and knife in some fastness amidst the 
mountains? Finally, it remains to be asked 
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how Saint Patrick will take it when he sees 
snakes creeping through the grass of the 
celestial world. 

All these illustrations suggest that there 
are many little matters of disagreement, and 
some greater ones, having their roots and 
beginnings in the passions of the present 
life, which must needs be settled up before 
all the immortal animals, human and bestial, 
can find the terms of a perfectly happy and 
free and cordial co-existence in the world to 
come. Unless, indeed, the reason for the 
immortal survival of the lower animals is 
that they may furnish perpetual resources 
for our service, our conscienceless pleasure, 
our hunter instincts, and our food necessi- 
ties. But concerning this we have no en- 
lightenment from Berkeley; the “ deponent 
sayeth not.” 

Perhaps there will be equal, if not great- 
er, difficulty in readjusting the relations of 
the lower animals themselves. The human 
being is constrained to insist that immortal- 
ity will be worthless unless it leave man to 
be just man, and nothing else or other. Each 
animal tribe may venture a like insistence 
on its own nature-developed preferences and 
prejudices, and positively decline to be im- 
mortal, or to share life along with the other 
immortals, except on condition that it shall 
remain its own proper and characteristic 
self. The lion, for example, may refuse to 
“eat straw like the ox.” If so, what ground 
will the ox have for peaceful assurance? 
The terrier and the rat, the cat and the 
mouse, and, in turn, the terrier and the cat, 
—how will their well-known difficulties be 
composed? Will the sheep-flock browse on 
when the wolf’s howl is lifted over to them 
on the morning wind? The boa in the tree- 
crotch and the stag threading the shaded 
trail—what will their encounter be? And as 
to pestiferous insects—what bovine immortal 
will be entirely satisfied with an eternal life 
under the perpetuated annoyance of these 
equally immortal plagues? 

Last of all comes a dubious question about 
the future of the missing link. Professor Le 
Conte, in the March Popular Science Monthly, 
says that Du Bois has recently found, in 
Java, “the skull, teeth, and thigh-bone of 
what seems to be a veritable missing link.” 
The discoverer has decided upon a name for 
his find which is likely to prove unhandy 
and preclusive of social familiarity in any 


life, here or hereafter—Pithecanthropus 
erectus. But to this is added the fact that 
there is grave scientific doubt whether this 
long-sought species “should be regarded as 
an ape more man-like than any known ape, 
or a man more ape-like than any yet dis- 
covered.” A _ still more serious question, 
however, for present consideration. relates to 
a fitting and comfortable place and part for 
him in the pan-animal society of the other 
world. Will he really belong anywhere? Or 
will he forever be merely a link, fated to 
wander about, piteously repeating his Latin 
name over and over, with a sense of alien 
loneliness in that multitudinously populous 
country of our universal and impartial hope? 

But enough has been said, no doubt, to 
show that we take a deep interest in the fact 
that the Berkeley Philosophical Department 
proclaims a wide-open door for all—for an 
all so comprehensive and absolute—into the 
vast forever. If we have seemed to be in a 
smiling mood over it, this is because we are 
made glad by a sign that we are not after 
all in so skeptical an age. Its faith, under 
the fostering of the universities, bids fair to 
be immeasurably larger than that of any 
preceding period. And certainly we be- 
grudge infinite chances of development in an 
endless existence to no least atom that ever 
flashed as a spark in the original firemist, 
to no living creature, whether fowl of the 
air, or fish of the sea, or cattle on a thou- 
sand hills, or beast of the earth, or creeping 
thing, and to no human soul that has come 
to consciousness, and to the bewildering ex- 
periment of life, amidst this mystery of 
creation and of being. It is with an honest 
cheerfulness and with a social enthusiasm 
that we are ready now, and always shall be, 
to lift the hailing cry: Vive l'atome! Vive 
Vanimal! Vive 'hommel 


About That Capture of Guam 


To the Editor of the Overland Monthly— 

As there seems some doubt about the re- 
ception the governor of Guam extended to 
the commander of the Charleston, and as Mr. 
White in his article on the capture of the 
Ladrone group sees fit to express an opin- 
ion that all other accounts given are untrue 
and attempts to magnify the capture into 
a glorious deed at arms, and as I have de- 
scribed this capture as “an opera-bouffe 
affair,” I wish to fortify my view of the 
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matter by a statement as to the source of 
my information. The Australia, then doing 
service as a United States transport, counted 
among its officers a Captain Hallett, who 
was the only navigator of the Expeditionary 
Forces having ever visited the Ladrones. 
He it was who guided the Charleston through 
the narrow entrance to the beautiful bay of 
San Luis de Apra. 

Upon his return to the transport I ques- 
tioned him closely as to every word and ges- 
ture of the port physician and collector, and 
detailed his conversation in his exact lan- 
guage in writing to Frank Leslie's Weekly, 
and in the appendix to a “ History of our 
New Possessions,” published by the Whit- 
aker & Ray Company, of this city. An 
officer of the United States navy was re- 
cently interviewed on this subject at New 
Orleans, and the interview published on Feb- 
ruary 25th. As this interview is a repetition 
of everything that I have written at different 
times, I simply append it in corroboration of 
my statements:— 


Commander Gibson, who will soon be pro- 
moted to captain, talked in the most inter- 
esting manner of his ship and his own 
experiences during the war with Spain. 
When that war started he was located in 
the navy-yard and was ordered to take 
charge of the big transport City of Peking. 
This vessel sailed from San Francisco for 
Manila with the Charleston and two other 
transports. The Charleston was given 
orders, which Commander Gibson brought 
from Washington, to stop on the way to the 
East and destroy the fortifications on the 
isle of Guam. After a most delightful stay 
in Honolulu, where the people looked after 
the soldiers as if they were returning 
heroes, the fleet moved further to the east 
and ran into the little harbor. Three small 
forts were found and the Charleston easily 
shelled these. 

The port physician came off to the cruiser, 
and after being entertained by Captain 
Glass, apologized for not returning the salute 
of the Charleston. He added that the guns 
were unsafe and he had no ammunition. Up 
to that time the Spaniard was totally igno- 
rant of the beginning of the war. He mis- 
took the bombardment of the Charleston for 
salutes, and when told that he was a 
prisoner of war, the Spaniard was speech- 
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less with amazement. 


He had previously 
apologized for the non-appearance of the 
governor of the island, calling attention to 


a rule of the Spanish service. No govern- 
ment officer is allowed on board a foreign 
man-of-war. Once a governor was kidnaped 
in Havana, and since that occurrence the 
Spanish government issued the order, which 
has never been revoked. The Spanish officer 
was allowed to go ashore and notify the 
governor of his discovery. The next day 
an armed force was landed and the Spanish 
garrison surrendered. The isle of Guam 
had become the property of the United 
States, and the amusing incident passed in- 
to history. 

The prisoners were taken to Manila, and 
when the troops were landed the City of 
Peking was ordered back to San Francisco. 
When she arrived in California the war was 
over, and Commander Gibson was ordered 
to Washington. 


Captain Hallett did not furnish the com- 
mander with the information regarding the 
ourparlers that went on between Captain 
Glass and the Spanish officers. Command- 
er Gibson doubtless secured his information 
from the prisoners of Guam while in con- 
veyance to Kavite. I might add that Fort 
Santa Cruz had not been occupied for nearly 
thirty years. According to the governor of 
the island, this fort was never intended for 
protection against sea attack. It was in- 
tended as a refuge in case of attack by the 
islanders. I visited the fort and found it 
encumbered with undergrowth. The ap- 
proach to the fort was barred by coral 
growths and a maze of fish-weirs. I have 
no desire to infer that Captain Glass is not 
entitled to credit for the capture of the 
group, nor do I wish to detract from the 
diplomatic ability of Lieutenant Brauners- 
reuther. Guam is a valuable little island, 
with a splendid bay, and if the Spanish 
governor had so minded he might have re- 
tired to the mountainous regions of the 
island and defied our force for months. 

Very truly yours, 
PIERRE N. BERINGER, 
Ex-war artist-correspondent with the first 
expedition. 
San Francisco, March 6, 1900. 
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Cyclopedia of American Horticulture, 
Vol. 1. 

FOR SEVERAL years past, Professor L. 
H. Bailey, of Cornell, who is one of the most 
widely known and successful men in his line 
of work, and the author of many useful 
books, has been engaged, with able assist- 
ants, in the preparation of the largest, most 
authoritative, and best-illustrated encyclo- 
pedia of horticulture in the language. The 
first volume, of 509 quarto pages, superbly 
illustrated and beautifully printed, has now 
appeared. Three other volumes, it is said, 
will complete the work; but since this one 
carries the reader only through four letters 
of the alphabet, it seems to us probable that 
a supplementary volume will be needed. At 
the same time it is possible to add fifty or 
sixty pages to each of the future volumes, 
and this might carry the work through. 

More than two hundred prominent horti- 
culturists are listed as collaborators in this 
cyclopedia. Among these we note five Cali- 
fornians, Dr. F. Franceschi, of Santa Bar- 
bara, George H. Hansen, of Berkeley, J. 
Burtt Davy, of the Botanical Department of 
the State University, and Professor EB. J. 
Wickson and Inspector Charles H. Shinn, of 
the Agricultural Department of the same 
institution. 

Heretofore the best general work of refer- 
ence in this line has been Nicholson’s 
“Dictionary of Gardening,” an English 
publication in four volumes appearing from 
1884 to 1887, and costing twenty dollars. It 
is perhaps too much to say that this will be 
immediately and altogether superseded by 
Professor Bailey’s later and more complete 
Cyclopedia, but so many new plants ,have 
appeared since 1887, so many changes in 
nomenclature and classification have been 
accepted, that no progressive horticulturist 
can longer depend upon Nicholson alone, but 
must add Bailey to his library, even when 
the long-promised fifth volume of Nicholson 
appears. Any work of reference needs con- 
stant revision, and in less than a quarter of 
a century these stately and beautiful pages 


will be entirely rewritten. But it is a great 
thing for publishers, editors, and collabora- 
tors to have produced at the close of the 
nineteenth century so readable, so well- 
arranged, and so comprehensive a Cyclo- 
pedia of Horticulture. Nothing like it has 
been attempted before in America; and if its 
sales are commensurate with its merits, 
every college, every public library, and every 
intelligent horticulturist will before long 
possess a copy. A work principally intended 
for reference is usually fit for nothing else; 
but the high literary quality and consequent 
readableness of very many of the articles in 
this volume are worthy of especial mention. 


Glimpses Across the Sea 


IN THIS little volume, Sam T. Clover 
gives a chatty and charming account of six- 
teen vacation-days spent in London and 
Paris. The entire trip from Chicago to 
Europe and return was accomplished in 
forty-two days, and yet this was not, it is 
protested, the ordinary grip-in-one-hand- 
umbrella-in-the-other tour of the American 
Man-in-a-Hurry. The impatient haste of 
the average American business man to get 
on from point to point, even in his vacation, 
the author calls “a disease,” of which he 
says:— 

The entire American nation is inoculated 
with it. Englishmen stand aghast at our 
notion of holiday-making, and well they 
may. We haven't yet learned the gentle art 
of serenity; our sons’ sons may acquire it, 
but it will take two generations at least for 
the American to calmly and leisurely trans- 
act his business, pursue his wooing, enjoy 
his outings and peacefully glide into smooth 
old age. 


We would hardly expect from one who 
spends little more than a fortnight in Lon- 
don and Paris, an account of those two great 
cities which would convey any considerable 
amount of valuable information or give vivid 
pictures of life, customs, and famous sights 
and scenes. But the reader will find himself 
happily disappointed in this. Here is a 
tourist who avoids the tedious and generally 
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superficial estimates, which travelers often 
make, of national character, and gives us 
almost photographic sketches of the streets 
and buildings and passing throngs of Lon- 
don and Paris, together with entertaining in- 
cidents and bits of conversation. The book 
shows how much can be accomplished in a 
very little time, if one undertakes it intelli- 
gently, and at what little expense, the cost 
of the trip being given in classified items. 
The text is accompanied with a number of 
entertaining thumbnail sketches by Bert 
Cassiday. 


Cyclopedia of Classified Dates 

A REMARKABLE book of references 
comes to us from that enterprising publish- 
ing firm, the Funk & Wagnalls Company, of 
New York. The Cyclopedia of Classified Dates 
is a marvel of literary industry, representing 
years of the most painstaking research, and 
illustrating the great advantages of co-oper- 
ative scholarship, which in this instance has 
produced a labor-saving volume concerning 
which the reviewer can hardly be too enthu- 
siastic. Here is far more than an ordinary 
book of dates. It is also a compendium of 
general historical events, a chart of all the 
greater periods and lesser subdivisions of 
history, a series of outlines showing the de- 
velopment of events under several leading 
topics, a geographical gazeteer of the world, 
and a biographical dictionary recording the 
dates of birth and death and several other 
general facts concerning many thousands of 
persons who have taken leading parts in the 
achievements of the race. 

All the principal known events of seventy 
centuries have been recorded, and yet so ar- 
ranged and systematized that everything 
stands in its logical and ordered place. The 
materials of the book have been put together 
upon an entirely original plan, furnishing de- 
vices for quick reference which are like guid- 
ing threads in a labyrinth, so that the stu- 
dent is never lost and never loses the trail 
of any event or series of events. ° 

There is a three-fold classification of all 
items: First, a classification by national or 
geographical divisions, grouping the historic 
records of seventy-nine different countries 
under their respective names. Since the book 
was designed for service chiefly in America 
and Great Britain, nearly one half the space 
is allotted to those two countries. Second, a 
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classification by dates, following the chrono- 
logical development of history in each of the 
national or geographical divisions. Third, a 
classification of events according to their 
nature. This is secured by a grouping of all 
matter under nine topical heads—(1) Army 
and Navy, giving military and naval equip- 
ments, expeditions, sieges, battles, etc.; (2) 
Art, science, nature, recording the progress 
of the fine and industrial arts, discoveries 
and inventions, the founding of scientific or- 
ganizations, and notable natural phenomena; 
(3) Births and Deaths of noted persons; (4) 
Church, tracing the rise and development 
of religions, sects, and other organizations, 
councils, assemblies, international gather- 
ings, revivals, heresies, etc.; (5) Discovery 
and Exploration; (6) Letters, including what- 
ever relates to education and literature, 
schools and educational societies, books, 
magazines, newspapers; (7) Society, includ- 
ing facts concerning social congresses and 
conferences, benefactions, brotherhoods, 
asylums, hospitals, and also crimes, prize- 
fights, lynchings, suicides, strikes, oppres- 
sions, and indications of social unrest; (8) 
State, giving facts relating to governments, 
administrations, political agitations, parties, 
campaigns, revolutions, alliances, treaties, 
and the like; (9) Miscellaneous, recording 
facts and events not easily classified under 
any of the preceding heads, such as com- 
merce, railroads, accidents, wrecks, fires, 
panics, epidemics, etc. 

We have been thus explicit in order to 
show how invaluable this book will be to the 
general reader, and also to the student of 
history whether he investigates topics or 
periods. Through the devices of general ar- 
rangement, and by the further aid of a com- 
prehensive index every event may be traced 
to its chronological place and also studied in 
the midst of its setting of other events, con- 
temporaneous, antecedent and consequent. 
We do not know of a more valuable book 
for the reference-table, and would class it 
with the general cyclopedias and leading dic- 
tionaries. 


North American Forests and Forestry 

IT SEEMS likely that more books on 
forestry will appear in the United States in 
the next fifty years than in the rest of the 
world put together. Forestry will soon 
become one of the great and living indus- 
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tries, and it will attract the attention of 
highly trained specialists in every American 
State. The present volume occupies a some- 
what different field from that of most 
forestry books. It cannot be called a man- 
ual of modern methods, for it does not go 
into the minute details essential to a practi- 
cal handbook. It is more nearly a discussion 
of forests and forestry as related to the 
national life. This discussion naturally in- 
cludes chapters upon Forest Industries, For- 
est Finances and Management, Forest 
Taxation, Forestry as a Trofession, and 
cognate topics. 

Mr. Bruncken, who was the secretary of 
the late Forestry Commission o. Wisconsin, 
has written a very timely book which should 
attract many readers and make them prose- 
lytes to the great cause of forestry. We 
should have better laws if our legislators 
read his chapter on “ Reform in Forestry 
Methods.” Respecting the large forest re- 
serves, for instance, he says:— 


The policy of our federal government with 
regard to its forests cannot be called a truly 
rational one until the beginning has been 
made to exploit them with due regard to re- 
production and improvement. When 
such operations are fairly under way, the 
people of those Western States will discover 
that far from being a drawback to the devel- 
opment of the country, their mountain for- 
ests will be one of the greatest sources of 
wealth at their command. 


Politics for Young Americans 

THE American Book Company brings out 
a newly-revised edition of Charles Nordhoff's 
little treatise bearing the above title and 
first published by Harper & Brothers in 1875. 
A peculiar interest attaches to this book in 
that it was written in the belief that our 
political system is a just interpretation of 
Christian principle—a faith which should 
do good to the heart of Rev. Mr. Sheldon of 
the Topeka Capital. The author says:— 


I believe that free government is a political 
application of the Christian theory of life; 
that at the base of our Political System lies 
the Golden Rule: and that to be a good citi- 
zen of the United States one ought to be im- 
bued with the spirit of Christianity, and to 
believe in and act upon the teachings of 
Jesus. He condemned self-seeking, covet- 
ousness, hypocrisy, class distinctions, envy, 
malice, undue and ignoble ambition; and he 
inculeated self-restraint, repression of the 
lower and meaner passions, love to the neigh- 
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bor, contentment, gentleness, regard for the 
rights and happiness of others, and respect 
for the law. 

It seems to me that the vices he con- 
demned are those also which are dangerous 
to the perpetuity of free government; and 
that the principles he inculcated may be 
properly used as tests of the merits of a 
political system or a public policy. In this 
spirit I have written, believing that thus 
“government of the people, by the people, 
and for the people,” can be most clearly jus- 
tified and explained. 

In this revised edition Mr. Nordhoff has 
added several new chapters covering “ im- 
portant questions bearing on constitutional 
government which have become prominent 
since the book was first written.” In looking 
over these new portions we note that Mr. 
Nordhoff is a conservative as to the Govern- 
ment ownership of railroads and telegraphs, 
a gold bug in finance, a pronounced enemy 
of monopolies and trusts, and a consistent 
imperialist in his view of what ought to be 
done with the new island possessions of 
Uncle Sam. 


Scandinavians in the United States 


AT the hands of some twoscore contribu- 
tors and editors the history of the Scandi- 
navians in the United States is elaborately 
treated in a book of some nine hundred 
pages. The present edition is a careful re- 
vision and combination of two volumes 
previously published—volume I in 1893, and 
volume II in 1897. The history is now 
brought down to 1900. The work of the 
corps of contributors and that of the editors 
seems to have been done with great 
thoroughness and completeness, so _ that 
Scandinavian residents in the New World 
may congratulate themselves on a reliable 
history of their enterprising immigration 
hither and of their successful and prosperous 
settlements in the various American common- 
wealths. 

Nearly a third part of the book is devoted 
to carefully prepared biographical sketches 
of eminently successful and influential Scan- 
dinavians in Minnesota, lowa, and Wiscon- 
sin. The special religious bent of the 
Scandinavian mind is evidenced by the very 
considerable space given to the history of 
their various churches and ecclesiastical 
organizations. ‘There are, however, extended 
chapters on such topics of general interest 
as * The History of Scandinavian Immigra- 


